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LITERATURE. 


Historical Introduction to the Private Law of 
Rome. By James Muirhead, Professor of 
Roman Law in the University of Edig. 
burgh. (Edinburgh: A. & C. Black.) 


Pror. Murrueap, having undertaken to write 
the article on Roman Law for the new edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, fortunately 
overstepped the limits of space allowed by 
the editor. The article was accordingly 
abridged; but good work was not to be 
wasted. The handsome volume now pub- 
lished gives us the article, as originially 
written, in a more convenient form than the 
double columns of a thick quarto. 

This book fills a place not hitherto occupied 
in English literature, and fills it worthily. 
The active researches and speculations of the 
German historical school of Roman law have 
put a new face on the early history, as well 
as on the later history, of the private law of 
Rome. Prof. Muirhead has a singularly 
complete familiarity with recent competent 
writers, whether German, French or Italian ; 
and it matters not to him whether they write 
in separate treatises or in the scattered parts 
of a voluminous magazine. But he has also 
an independent mastery of his subject, and 
a faculty for clear and sensible exposition, 
which are by no means always the accom- 
paniments of scholarship and learning. Nor 
need the English student be daunted by the 
use of Scottish law terms. In the first place, 
an Edinburgh professor has some right to use 
the terms familiar to his students. In the 
second place, Scotch law stands nearer to 
Roman law in origin, in character, and in 
actual inheritance of terms than English law 
can claim to do. ‘Tutory,” ‘ disherison,” 
“‘doleful,” ‘test’? and ‘legate,’ proclaim 
themselves at once as representative of tutela, 
etheredatio, dolosus, testari and legare; and 
even ‘‘theftuously,”’ ‘‘compulsitor,” ‘‘styles”’ 
(formulae), ‘‘condescended on,” and ‘illi- 
quid” will easily be understood. Certainly, 
any one desirous of knowing what are sup- 
posed to have been the different stages of 
development of Roman procedure, of the law 
of family relations, of methods of making 
contracts and alienating and acquiring pro- 
perty, will find Prof. Muirhead a pleasant and 
competent guide. Granted the sufficiency of 
the materials, readers might differ, no doubt, 
about details, but, as a whole, might reason- 
ably be content to accept this sober exposition 
a8 a history, if not authentic, at least possible 
or even probable. But are there sufficient 
materials for such a history of the Roman law 
from early ages downwards? Before answer- 
ing it will be well briefly to describe Prof. 


Muirhead’s plan. 
The book is confined to private law, and 





therefore the organs of legislation and the 
functions of the various members of the 
executive of the Roman state are only touched 
incidentally. It does not embrace the criminal 
law ; it only just alludes to the history since 
Justinian’s time ; it follows mainly the prin- 
cipal legal institutions without going into 
minute detail; and it is a history, not a 
dogmatic system. The matter is distributed 
under five periods: (1) the Regal period; 
(2) the first half of the Republic; (3) the 
latter half of the Republic; (4) the Empire 
until Diocletian ; (5) Diocletian to Justinian. 
In the first period the early law and the 
Servian reforms are discussed. In the second 
we have the jus civile, and particularly the 
XII. Tables, mancipation, nerum, the testa- 
ment per aes et libram, the five legis actiones 
and stipulation. The third contains the 
jus gentium and jus honorarium, particularly 
the actio Publiciana, litterarum obligatio, and 
bonorum possessio. The fourth gives some 
account of the great jurisconsults, of soldiers’ 
privileges, of fideicommissa, and of the formu- 
lary system of pleading. The fifth describes 
summarily the various attempts at codifica- 
tion, Justinian’s reforms in the law, and the 
making and use of his own law-books. Now, 
it is quite true that whatever division of the 
subject may be adopted, there will be some 
inconvenience, which would not be found at 
all, or, at least, would be diminished, if 
another method were followed. But still it 
is a legitimate objection that this plan breaks 
up into a number of partial statements sub- 
jects like marriage, inheritance, nerum, 
stipulation, and procedure. There is neces- 
sarily some repetition, and yet the reader is 
almost certain to get only a partial view of 
the matter. Nor is there such a connexion 
of the legal institutions with the general 
Roman history or with particular legal monu- 
ments, whether laws or jurists’ writings, as 
to give natural support to such a distribution 
of the matter. Prof. Muirhead has done 
what was possible, but the extant memorials 
for this mode of treatment are, in my judg- 
ment, quite inadequate. My scepticism may 
appear exaggerated, and therefore it will be 
well to explain the matter more fully. 

There are three periods only in the history 
of Roman law for which we have authentic 
evidence of sufficient extent to enable us 
to make some fairly connected statement 
of the principles and rules actually pre- 
valent. These periods may be called the 
time of Cicero and Augustus, the time of the 
Antonine jurists, and the time of Justinian. 
For the last alone have we really adequate 
materials. For the period of the Antonines 
we have Gaius’s Institutes, Ulpian’s Rules, 
Paul’s Opinions, the Vatican fragments, the 
comparison of Mosaic and Roman law, and 
a few more fragmentary remains. The 
writings which compose the Digest were so 
freely dealt with by Justinian’s Commissioners 
that I regard them as a much less trust- 
worthy source of classical law than seems 
from the use made of them to be the 
opinion of others. For the time of Cicero 
and Augustus we have anumber of statements 
and hints in Cicero’s own writings, many 
scattered helps in other writers, and some 
important inscriptions. Moreover, the change 
in the law between this time and that of the 
Antonines was slow and gradual, bearing on 





isolated points, not a sudden and sweeping 
reform; so that there is far less risk in 
bringing Gaius to bear upon Cicero than in 
treating the Digest as representing the opinions 
of Labeo or Julian or Papinian. We can 
confidently compose a system of Justinianean 
law, we can draw up a fair summary of 
Antonine law, and we can fashion a skeleton, 
more or less clothed with flesh, of the law of 
the end of the Republic and beginning of the 
Empire. But to go back much before Cicero 
is to trust to evidence which is too far 
removed from contemporary record to be 
trustworthy, and too slight and fragmentary 
and obscure to be more than materials for 
conjecture and imaginative reconstruction. 
Niebuhr’s was a more brilliant attempt to 
reconstruct early Roman history than any 
attempt that I have seen to reconstruct early 
Roman law. Yet Niebuhr’s building is now 
generally treated as a house of cards, though 
probably it will be long before men acquiesce 
in the mournful conviction that conjecture 
cannot restore actual history, nor gossamer 
threads, ingeniously collected and arranged, 
represent truly the institutions of the past. 
On a subject like law incidental remarks by 
lay writers are often delusive. Statements 
of an advocate in a special case, even though 
the advocate be Cicero, are, or at any 
rate may be, delusive. Nay, good lawyers, 
when they leave the ground of positive law, 
and venture remarks on its history and 
rationale, are frequently ignorant and super- 
ficial. When I read theory after theory of 
the rise of actions and the course of the 
development of Koman law, elaborated by 
modern lawyers, whom one would have thought 
quite competent for the task, if the task were 
practicable, 1am reminded of Munro’s note 
to Lucretius, where he drily records the fact 
that numbers of physicians have praised the 
accuracy and precision with which Thucydides 
described the plague at Athens, and have 
declared that the symptoms clearly point to 
a specific malady. The specific maladies so 
severally identified with the Athenian plague 
are no less than twelve! I daresay the 
number will be increased by future sanguine 
inquirers ; and in the same way we shall have 
jurists again rewriting from time to time the 
XII. Tables, and again spinning out from 
Dionysius, Livy, and Festus, new theories of 
early Roman law. But a desire to know is 
not convertible at will into a power to 
ascertain. It is to me small satisfaction to 
be persuaded that this or that combination of 
facts, inferences, and guesses is better than 
another, when the evidence is clearly insuffi- 
cient to establish either, and there is no 
pressing necessity for a theory at all. 

The arrangement of this book naturally 
suggests these remarks; but, apart from that, 
Prot. Muirhead is really less open to such a 
protest than most writers. His opinions are 
always based on careful handling of such 
authorities as there are, and on a cautious 
estimate of the circumstances. But even 
he is too ready to attach weight to 
historical statements by Theophilus, Jus- 
tinian, and others, and hardly realises what 
a poor authority even Gaius is when ke gives 
reasons for old practices or indulges in his- 
torical speculations. 

The accounts of nexum and mancipium are 
sober, intelligible, and in most respects accept- 
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able. But I cannot agree with the suggestion 
that mancipare is for manum capere, 1.e., to 
acquire manus or ownership. This seems to 
me an inversion of the physical relation, 
whence the legal use of manus comes. The 
hand is the natural symbol of power; but 
it is active: it seizes, or it holds, or it 
receives, or it lets go (manu capere, in 
manu esse, in manum convenire, manu mittere) ; 
it is not primarily a passive object to 
be taken, still less an abstract right to be 
acquired. Prof. Muirhead argues against 
this, ‘‘that when a house or land was con- 
veyed by the Romans” there was (in Gaius’s 
time) no taking with the hand, because the 
parties need not be near it. Surely originally, 
when the term first came into use, presence 
of the object was required, and later on there 
would be a brick or clod, or other makeshift, 
asasymbol. Predial servitudes were, I sup- 
pose, at first mancipable not separately, but 
only as appurtenances of the land. 

I doubt, also, whether our author is right 
in regarding (p. 68) cattle depastured on the 
public meadows as not res mancipi. I under- 
stand Ulpian’s guadrupedes quae collo dorsove 
domantur as distinguishing between different 
classes of quadrupeds, not between different 
classes of oxen. And Nerva and Proculus, 
when they proposed to confine the term to 
those beasts which are tamed or have come to 
the age of taming, show by this second 
description that they are thinking only of the 
difference between mature and immature 
animals. 

Again, Prof. Muirhead needlessly says 
(p. 158): * There was no room for a vindex, 
or champion, in the case of a nexal debtor; 
for there was no judgment whose regularity 
the former could impugn.” True, but 
necum is best explained as an undertaking, 
in default of payment, to accept the position 
of a judgment debtor. It was, in fact, 
analogous to a warrant of attorney, con- 
fessing a cause of action and authorising 
judgment to be entered up against the debtor. 
If this be so, there would be as much 
room for a vindex as in the case of real 
judgment debtors; and I do not think that 
Livy regarded them as practically distinguish- 
able. The Uitterarum obligatio is well ex- 
plained, though hardly at sufficient length. 
But I do not care to dwell on small matters 
when a writer has performed a difficult task 
with great judgment and ample knowledge. 

H. J. Rosy. 








The Lives of the Sheridans. By Percy Fitz- 
gerald. In2 vols. (Bentley.) 


Naturatiy enough Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s two 
volumes are mainly devoted to the career of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. His sketches of 
the other members of that family, so fertile 
in brilliant talents and in romantic fortunes, 
are little more than supplementary, and are 
greatly wanting in finish. A new biography 
of the famous dramatist, orator, and wit, is 
justified, as Mr. Fitzgerald explains, by the 
materials which have accumulated since 
Moore’s life was given to the world. Much 
light has, indeed, been thrown by the 
publication of recent memoirs, besides the 
Sheridiana, on the relations is which Sheridan 
stood to the great politicians of his day. Mr. 
Fitzgerald, has, in addition, enjoyed access to 





some fresh sources of information, though he 
does not appear to have derived very much 
that is novel from them. But his labours 
appear to have been really prompted by dis- 
satisfaction with Moore’s Life. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald writes throughout with his eye upon 
Moore’s pages, and he is much concerned to 
destroy the character with which his first 
biographer had succeeded in _ investing 
Sheridan before the world. There is, of 
course, a good deal to be said for the pro- 
priety of this, on the understanding that 
righteous indignation does not give place to a 
spirit of carping. Moore’s life has some- 
thing of the nature of an official publication 
about it. It was written to fall in with the 
Whig tradition; and Moore was certainly 
living too close to the time with which he 
dealt, and was too much interested as a 
partisan in many of the people whose conduct 
he had to examine, to mete out impartial 
judgment. He was, in addition, somewhat 
under the influence of the fascination Sheri- 
dan exercised over his contemporaries, which 
revived again after a period of eclipse at the 
moment of his death; and he had a natural 
tendency to err on the side of indulgence 
towards hishero. Not that Moore was entirely 
blind to Sheridan’s faults. He was aware 
of many of them; but he does not labour to 
bring them home, and if possible prefers to pass 
by them. His idealised portrait of the generous 
and disinterested patriot and politician is 
indeed incapable of bearing a rigorous 
scrutiny. Nor is it easy to repress a smile 
when asked, in coming to a verdict upon 
Sheridan, to recollect ‘‘ how vain it is to look 
for anything unalloyed in this world, and rest 
satisfied with the Martyr without requiring, 
also, the Saint.’ 

Nevertheless, Mr. Fitzgerald’s self-imposed 
task is a rather invidious one ; and the manner 
in which he has discharged it brings the 
invidiousness into prominent relief. The 
termination of Sheridan’s career itself suffi- 
ciently points the moral of his life. But 
Mr. Fitzgerald, from the moment he intro- 
duces Sheridan to us, is never weary of 
reminding us, in season and out of season, 
what that termination is fated to be. His 
elbow is perpetually in our ribs to nudge us 
and enforce the moral. Moreover, he never 
loses the opportunity of turning inside out 
every transaction in which Sheridan was 
engaged, and displaying the seamy side—a 
practice which, by constant repetition, 
develops ingenuity at the expense of fairness. 
There is a middle estimate, however, of 
Sheridan possible between Moore’s {facile 
appreciation and Mr. Fitzgerald’s disparage- 
ment which is so constant and prominent as 
almost to convey a note oi personal 
resentment. It is fairly given in Mrs. 
Oliphant’s graceful little book. It is un- 
fortunate, too, for Mr. Fitzgerald that his 
indictment of Moore suggests a_ rivalry 
between his own Lives of the Sheridans 
and the biography of the Irish poet. The 
contrast is damaging to Mr. Fitzgerald from 
the literary point of view. He is very much 
fuller in historical and biographical detail ; 
and his account of Sheridan’s intimacies with 
the men of his time is more accurate and 
careful than Moore’s. But his chapters are 


‘‘ sadly to seek” in arrangement, symmetry, 
and perspective. 


It might indeed have been 
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plausibly argued that the ‘general dis- 
persedness,” which was perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of Sheridan’s character, 
must communicate itself to his historian, and 
render a well-ordered narrative difficult. But 
the skill with which these obstacles can be 
overcome is on record. 

In spite of Mr. Fitzgerald’s obvious in- 
dustry, his volumes are unmethodical and 
discursive. To anyone who wishes to turn 
over the pages, and pick out good anecdotes 
about Sheridan or his contemporaries, they 
are pleasant enough reading. But to the 
more serious student, who wishes to 
form a connected idea of Sheridan and 
his times, they would only prove bewilder- 
ing. Mr. Fitzgerald’s work, indeed, bears 
evidence of haste and lack of revision not 
only in its general arrangement. He falls 
more than once into a slipshod style of 
writing, which it would be most natural to 
assign to the precipitation of the bookmaker. 
We take, for instance, vol. i, p. 329: 
‘* These scenes led on to the final division of 
the Liberal party and to the secession of all 
the leading Whigs, and who actually accepted 
office under Pitt”? A little interpretation, 
too, is necessary for his apostrophe to the 
second Mrs. Sheridan: ‘Poor lady! who 
was to assist at the terrible scene of Sheridan’s 
death, when the bailiffs were with difficulty 
kept out, and hardly an old rag of carpet was 
left to them.” 

In criticising Sheridan’s literary methods, 
Mr. Fitzgerald bears hardly on him for his 
undeniable readiness in borrowing hints from 
other quarters. Discussing the genesis of the 
‘School for Scandal,’ he cannot forego the 
sneer that Sheridan ‘‘ thus ever helped himself 
to the intellect as well as the cash of others.” 
It might have been thought rather late in 
the day to furbish up this rusty charge of 
plagiarism once more. Sheridan, indeed, if 
any man, might have quitted himself on this 
score by reiterating Molicre’s famous reply 
(the only one possible) to a similar accusa- 
tion. Mr. Fitzgerald himself, in spite of the 
epigram above, is aware of the somewhat unreal 
character of the charge. But although he 
only mentions the older fables about the 
wholesale borrowings of the ‘School for 
Scandal,’’ he is positive as to its indebtedness 
for the song to Suckling, and for the screen- 
scene to Fielding. He also seems, in his 
manner of narrating it, to lend some colour 
to the story that Sheridan’s unwillingness to 
publish the ‘‘ School for Scandal ”’ was due to 
some apprehension of exposure. Sheridan 
would not perhaps have acknowledged the 
insinuation so readily as he did had there 
been a foundation for the charge. At any 
rate, there is another and an equally probable 
explanation of his remissness. But his new 
biographer breaks newer ground in tracing 
out the origin of Sheridan’s best-known 
repartees in conversation and happiest hits in 
the House of Commons. The truth, of course, 
is that Sheridan’s genius was rather distin- 
guished by its versatility and power of happy 
adaptation than by its originality. Lord 
Brougham’s well-known criticism of his 
oratory is also true, with reservations, of his 
literary performance. ‘‘ He was more prone to 
repeat, with variations, the combinations of 
others, or to combine anew their creations, 
than to bring forth original productions.” 
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And in spite of its carping, Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
account of Sheridan’s methods of literary 
and oratorical workmanship is by far the 
fullest and most interesting that has yet 
appeared 

Sheridan had little claim to spontaneity ; 
and, in spite of the stories to the contrary, his 
reputation for deferring work and then exe- 
cuting it at the last moment in a rapid heat 
seems to have been an affectation. It is 
curious to note how his speeches were pre- 
pared. The telling passages, intended to 
strike his audience as sudden outbursts of 
indignation, were beaten out before, and even 
the places marked where the impulsive 
‘Good God, Mr. Speaker ”’ was to be thrown 
in. It is certainly astonishing that Sheridan 
worked up his materials so industriously, con- 
sidering his habits of life and his total want 
of method. 

The literary reputation of the author 
of two out of the three best comedies 
in the English language, since Shakspere, 
has long been established. There is still 
some uncertainty, however, as to the proper 
place Sheridan deserves among his political 
contemporaries. But Mr. Croker’s severe 
verdict on this head is really indisputable. 
Sheridan had very little of the political 
instinct in him. Political conviction or con- 
sistency he seems to have had none. He 
came to the rescue of the side to which he 
temporarily attached himself with splendid 
bursts of declamation, with attacks of skilful 
raillery, and with a vehemence of personal 
denunciation. But it is very difficult to dis- 
cern political thought or sagacity in the 
fragments of his eloquence which have come 
down to us. His claim to political sagacity, 
indeed, rests on little more than one or two 
letters in which he really takes a broad and 
philosophical view of foreign affairs, and 
perhaps on such sketches as that found 
among his papers on the absenteeism of Irish 
landlords. The fact is that Sheridan liked 
the excitement of debate, and had a passion 
for tortuous intrigue, in which be did not 
excel, and to which he attached undue im- 
portance. 

Something yet remains to be cleared up as 
regards Sheridan’s relations with the Prince 
Regent. But there is little doubt that the 
progressive deterioration in character which 
marks his later career dated from his con- 
nexion with that ‘illustrious personage.” 

Sheridan’s position as an orator, apart from a 
politician, stands, of course, very high. Its 
large recognition by his contemporaries, who 
were graduates in the school of Burke, Fox, and 
Pitt, leaves no room for cavil. His speech on 
the Begum charge against Warren Hastings 
will probably remain one of the greatest tradi- 
tions of English oratory. But, though he 
moved his audience so that every “‘man was 
on the floor” when he sat down, Sheridan’s 
sincerity in this great effort is more than open 
to suspicion. The most ardent apologist could 
hardly clear him of compromising negotiations 
with Major Scott, the ex-Governor General’s 
agent, immediately before the trial. And a 
curious commentary on this is supplied by an 
anecdote Mr. Fitzgerald gives of his meeting 
Warren Hastings in later years at the 
Brighton Pavilion: ‘You are too much a 
man of the world, Mr. Hastings,” he re- 
marked, ‘‘ not to feel that all I did on that 





occasion was merely in the spirit of party.” 
We may wonder how Burke or Fox would 
have borne themselves on such an occasion. 

One word more must be said as to Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s sketches of the other members of 
the Sheridan family. The reader will find 
his account of the three beautiful Miss 
Sheridans interesting, though a dispropor- 
tionate space is perhaps given to the domestic 
unhappiness of the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s account of the famous Eglinton 
tournament deals with the scene that has 
often been described, but he deserves gratitude 
for reprinting the amusing Shuckburgh corre- 
spondence. We wonder what has happened 
to the sketch of the little Shuckburghs which 
accompanied Lady Seymour’s letter? Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s volumes are embellished by some 
excellent steel engravings of the Sheridans 
from well-known portraits. 

C. E. Dawns. 








The Rise of the British Power in the East. 
By the late Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
(John Murray. ) 


Tuts work is described as a continuation of 
the well-known History of India by the same 
author. It is, however, at once different in 
scope and inferiorin value. The former work 
was, and probably always will be, the most 
useful summary of a wide and interesting 
sabject. The writer had great gifts and 
opportunities. Himself a most enlightened 
and energetic ruler, he was qualified for his 
great undertaking by an unusual combination 
of practical experience and literary know- 
ledge. His work closes, as will be remem- 
bered, with the overthrow of the Mahrattas 
by the Afghans at Panipat, when, in the 
opinion of the author, the history of the 
Mogul empire ‘‘closed of itself” by the 
breaking into separate states of the territory 
which it had formerly comprised. But he 
left behind him a MS. containing considerable 
materials for a supplemental volume; and 
these materials Sir E Colebrooke has, with 
much editorial skill, and with added matter 
of his own, worked up in the present volume. 

The consequence of Elphinstone’s view 
of the subject is that the treatment has gone, 
so to speak, between wind and water. The 
earlier history was taken from native sources, 
and presents an admirable account of the 
Hindu and Mohammedan periods. But the 
point at which the author assumed the subject 
to be closed was not particularly well chosen. 
If the disintegration of the empire were really 
the close, then it had set in before the death 
of Bahadur Shah, when Zulfikair Khan became 
independent in the Deccan; and it was pro- 
ceeding rapidly through the reign of Mu- 
hamad Shah, when not only the Deccan but 
Afghanistin had been entirely lost, when 
the three Eastern provinces had ceased to 
pay tribute, when the Sikhs were forming 
their power in the Punjab, and when 
Bhurtpore and the Rajput principalities had 
set up a virtual autonomy. The empire 


had, in fact, by this time followed an evolu- 
tion exactly resembling that of the Frankish 
empire of the West at the dawn of the feudal 
system in the ninth century of ourera. But 
the process in India had begun nearly fifty 
years before the period selected by Elphin- 
stone as the close of the history of the empire. 





On the other hand, the empire did not entirely 
break up then, or for forty years more. In 
the same manner the Carling empire, though 
the germs of dissolution may have been sown 
by the events that led to the capitulary of 
Querzy-sur-Oise, went staggering on for 
nearly a hundred years later. 

On these grounds, moreover, it is to be 
regretted that Elphinstone should have aban- 
doned the stady of native historians when he 
did, and should have almost wholly confined 
himself to European sources for his additional 
volume. Nor did he throw himself heartily 
into this new subject. Breaking off in the 
middle of Clive’s second governorship, he 
had no opportunity of touching the rule of 
Warren Hastings, which is not only the real 
beginning of British Indian story, but con- 
tains events on which the judgment of such 
a man as Elphinstone would have been pecu- 
liarly welcome. 

Another defect in the book is that it was 
composed before the appearance of several 
books of considerable research and authority. 
Since the MS., now edited by Sir E. Cole- 
brooke, was written, Col. Malleson has pro- 
duced several books bearing upon events both 
in the Deccan and in the Bengal provinces, in 
which French records and other original 
sources have been utilised by a practised pen. 
In regard to the period between Plassy and 
Buxar, the late Gen. Arthur Broome has 
elaborated the exploits of the Bengal Army in 
a masterpiece of military narrative. These 
works have forestalled and discounted much 
of the interest of Elphinstone’s work. 

But most of all it suffers from its ignoring 
the imperial centre. A capital instance will 
be found in the author’s remarks upon the 
treaty with Shih Alam, by which the 
Company obtained legal authority for the 
financial administration of the Eastern pro- 
vinces. Having passed the active years of 
his life in the Mahratta country, it was 
perhaps natural that Elphinstone should not 
have thought much of the moribund empire 
whose authority had been so long overthrown 
in that region. And hence he is unable to 
perceive any sufficient reason for Clive’s 
anxiety to possess Imperial sanction for the 
position that he obtained for his employers after 
the emperor had thrown himself into the hands 
of the British in consequence of the battle of 
Buxar. How important such sanction was in 
the eyes of contemporaries might have been, 
one would think, partly made clear by con- 
sidering that the Nawabs of Oudh and Bengal 
were both treating with the emperor as feuda- 
tory vassals and viceroys. The testimony of 
De Boigne, twenty-five years later, is un- 
equivocal corroboration of this feeling ; for he 
wrote, so late as 1790, that ‘‘ aucun prince ne 
s’était arrogé le titre de souverain. . . . 
Shah Alam était toujours assis sur le tréne 
Mogol, et tout se faisait en son nom.’”’ Even 
down to our own time something of that 
respect endured among the people of India, as 
was seen when Delhi became the focus of the 
revolt of 1857, and the Sepoys still rallied 
round the descendant of Taimur on his faded 
throne. 

Still, we must be thankful to Sir E. Cole- 
brooke for the work that he has given us. 
Elphinstone was, in many ways, the typical 
British Indian administrator. Unseltish, 
just, and calm, thoroughly versed in native 
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law and literature, yet, at the same time, 
acquainted, by personal observation, with 
European countries, and steeped, by long and 
willing study, in European culture, he was of 
all men the best suited to give a clear, impar- 
tial, and admirably condensed account of a 
strange and complicated series of events such 
as is here unfolded. And, if the work were 
only valuable for the delineation of the great 
but unequal character of Clive, it would not 
have been written in vain. Even after the 
work of Malcolm and of Macaulay, there is 
a freshness and a practical wisdom in his 
characterisation, as the subjoined extract will 
serve to show: 

‘‘ Though stern and imperious by nature, his 
temper was proof against a thousand trials ; 
and, in a life spent amid scenes of blood and 
suffering, he has never been accused of a 
single act of cruelty. He coveted money as 
an instrument of ambition, but he never ac- 
quired it in any manner that he did not openly 
avow; and he scorned to preserve it by swerving 
a hair’s breadth from his duty. His few 
politica] offences he was led into by zeal for the 
public; and for the same object he sacrificed the 
peace of his last years and risked his accumula- 
tions of wealth and glory. A mind so endowed 

. . . is a rough-hewn colossus, where the 
irregularities of the surface are lost in the 
grandeur of the whole.” 

It would be easy for an ‘“ Alexandrian 
age”’ to criticise the artless manner of such 
sentences; but it would be less easy to devise 
phrases of the most polished rhetoric which 
would so clearly convey the sincere meaning 
they are evidently intended to express. 

Some shortcomings are to be found in the 
book, which are probably due to the circum- 
stances of a first draught, and would in that 
case have been supplied by the author had 
he personally attended to the publication. 
The transliteration of Oriental names—of 
places as of people—follows no accepted 
system, and does not always convey to the 
reader a correct notion of the sound. Suffi- 
cient pains are not always taken to describe 
the antecedents of the chief performers before 
their introduction on the scene, or to trace 
their fortunes after their exit. Thus the 
Nawab Mir Kasim, whose character had so 
much to do with the rise of British power, 
might have been delineated with advantage 
to the narrative. He was a man of singular 
diplomatic ability, bold in conception, refined 
and insinuating in address, yet feeble in 
action, and prone to disappoint persons who 
had been led to trust his plausible speech and 
manners. His end was unusually miserable, 
even in that dark time. Of the French 
general, Law, we learn neither the origin 
nor the end, though he was nephew of the 
famous financier, served the French East 
India Company against his own race for 
twenty years, and is represented at this day 
by a noble family in France. Bussy is always 
misdescribed as ‘‘ M. Bussy,” his real desig- 
nation being Marquis de Bussy-Castelnau ; 
and it would have been interesting to be 
told that he was not merely a French 
nobleman, but a lieutenant-general in the 
service of his country, and that, after all his 
adventures and his pomp, he died in peaceful 
obscurity, so late as 1785, after the downfall 
of French enterprise in India. 

An inadequate idea of the book would be 
given if one did not add that, with whatever 





limitations, it is a valuable record of a stirring 
time, penned by a man whose lightest opinion 
about Indian topics was once sought as an 
oracle, and is still superior to that of any 
other writer who has approached the subject. 
H. G. Keene. 








The Story of the Four [Evangelists]. By the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis. (Burnet.) 


Tr is explained in the ‘‘ Forewords” to this 
book that it is the second of a series bearing 
the general title ‘‘ Christ and Christianity ” ; 
that it is to be followed by three volumes 
entitled respectively, The Picture of Jesus, 
The Picture of Paul, The Picture of the 
Church (from Nero to Constantine) ; and that 
it is to be concluded by The Light of the 
Nations, which, being ‘‘first in order of 
thought”? will be vol. i. of the series, and 
will contain ‘‘a bird’s-eye view of the Reli- 
gions of the world, as they appear summed 
up in the persons of their Founders or in the 
lives of their Votaries.’”’ Mr. Haweis, in 
fact, proposes to publish a Life of Christ, a 
Life of St. Paul, and a History of Early 
Christianity, and has published as a prelimi- 
nary the book before us, which is his analysis 
of the documents upon which his subsequent 
work will be mainly founded. The final first 
volume, which is to show “‘the unity and 
solidarity of the religious consciousness,” will 
prevent the reader of the other volumes from 
forgetting with so many zealous Christians, 
‘that God has never left Himself without a 
witness in the heart of man.” 

The Story of the Four is divided into six 
sections. The first four contain ‘‘the Story,” 
respectively, of ‘‘ Mark the Citizen,” 
‘Matthew the Publican,’ ‘‘ Luke the 
Physician,” and ‘‘ John the Fisherman.” 
Section v. is on ‘Luke the Physician’s 
Diary,” 7.e., the Acts; and Section vi. on the 
Revelation, ‘‘ John the Fisherman’s Crypto- 
graph.” The sections on the Gospels are 
prefaced by a short life, in small type, of the 
evangelist. 

We have given these details of the struc- 
ture of the book to illustrate the pains Mr. 
Haweis takes to place his results clearly and 
definitely before his readers. He gives us 
a compact, easily read, and excellently 
arranged bird’s-eye view of his opinions as to 
the date, sources, and characteristics of the 
New Testament books we have mentioned. 
Sometimes he lets his style be almost too 
fragmentary, giving us unadulterated note- 
book for a page or two; but in a treatise of 
this sort the fault, if it be a fault, is on the 
right side. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that good arrangement of facts is the 
one merit of Mr. Haweis’s style. Not only 
is he clear, but he is picturesque also; pic- 
turesque and vivid, always and everywhere, 
however jerky his narrrative. His effort is 
to impress his facts vividly on his reader, 
and his clearness of arrangement and abrupt- 
ness of statement are subordinated always to 
this result—of producing a picture which shall 
remain with us. But, admirable as this 


quality is, it may prove a snare to the his- 
torian whose task is to investigate ‘that 
golden mist which hangs over the first cen- 
tury.” It will tempt him constantly to ignore 
the mist, and give us clear views founded on 





conjecture, in place of dim outlines founded 
on fact. 

Mr. Haweis never insists that his own 
views are necessarily right ; but he seems un- 
consciously to prefer a simple explanation, 
easily arranged and easily stated, to any 
qualified statements or careful definition of 
probabilities. His book, in consequence, is 
rather a summary of his own opinions about 
his documents than an investigation of those 
documents. ‘‘ Mark is the earliest of the 
four extant Gospels . . . and its author is 
John Mark, and it was written in Greek, at 
Rome, after Peter’s death, about 70-75.” In 
this off-hand manner Mr. Haweis settles the 
greatest of all historical and literary problems. 
He quotes from Papias that Mark, ‘ being 
interpreter of Peter, wrote down exactly 
whatever things he remembered,” and ignoring 
the doubt as to whether éuvyudvevoey means 
“remembered,” takes the phrase as a proof 
that Peter was dead when Mark wrote. 
‘* Oral freshets and written rills” have been 
previously spoken of as preceding Mark’s 
Gospel, but no clear statement is made of the 
connexion of these with Mark’s supposed 
‘‘recollections”’ written ‘‘ from memory.” 

Now, Mr. Haweis, in providing us with “a 
true setting for the central figure of Jesus 
Christ’ which is confessedly not founded on 
original research, must give us, if the result 
is to be valuable, either a fair statement of 
what critics and commentators have arrived 
at, or a fair statement of what they may be 
said to be tending to arrive at. If Mr. 
Haweis had been wise he would have aimed 
only at the latter object; he would have 
admitted that the ‘“‘ golden mist” has not yet 
been dissipated; and he would have accepted 
as a necessary duty the task of giving his 
readers some idea of the nature and cause of 
the mist. There is a part of the Synoptic 
Gospels to which the name of the Triple 
Tradition has been given, because in it 
the three accounts are parallel. The three 
evangelists would seem to have had an 
original document, which each used inde- 
pendently. If this original document, as 
is very probable, was in Aramaic, it was 
probably composed long before a.p. 70, and 
had possibly received the sanction of Peter 
and James and the Jerusalem Church 
generally at a time when Aramaic was more 
convenient for general use than Greek. Mr. 
Haweis’s book should surely have something 
to say on this most important matter. St. 
Mark’s graphic touches, when the existence 
of an original triple tradition is granted, 
seem to prove that Peter was living when 
Mark edited rather than that he was dead, 
but the point is of unimportance compared to 
the preliminary question of the existence and 
the nature of the documents Mark used. 
Mr. Haweis’s account of Matthew and Luke 
is open to the same criticism. St. Luke 
probably did not see Matthew’s Gospel, he 
tells us; but he does not tell us that in the 
parts common to Matthew and Luke there is 
an almost verbal identity, forcing us to 
suppose a Greek original, used by both. Mr. 
Haweis, in short, ignores the most recent 
results of New Testament criticism. Again, 
in criticising the Introductions of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke Mr. Haweis evidently in- 
tends us to feel that they are late, and the 
result of ‘‘ tendencies” rather than of facts. 
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He is perfectly justified in pointing out 
that St. Paul rests Christ’s Divinity on His 
Resurrection, and ignores the Miraculous 
Conception, but he must not leave on one 
side the difficulty his view presents. If these 
‘‘introductions” are so late, and are com- 
osed by stress of circumstances, how came 
they to be so beautiful, and why are they so 
evidently translations from the Aramaic? The 
writer of the article ‘‘ Gospels’ in the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica fairly faces the question, 
and suggests that they are ‘imitations, con- 
scious or unconscious, of the books of the 
LXX., natural adaptations of the style to the 
subject”; but this explanation only applies 
to Luke, and does not seem very probable. 
These instances are adduced as proof that 
Mr. Haweis, by rejecting the patient methods 
of Canon Westcott’s Introduction to the 
Gospels and the article in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica above mentioned, makes his book 
clear and easily read, but ceases to be scien- 
tific. In any other of the proposed volumes 
the mistake would not be serious; but this 
criticism of documents should first of all 
be critical. Of the literary ability of The 
Story of the Four there can be no question. 
It will reach a class of readers usually un- 
touched by such books ; and we have, perhaps 
unfairly, dwelt almost entirely on what we 
consider its defect. But Mr. Haweis can 
claim of most of his critics that they must 
give reasons if they disapprove, which reasons 
take up space, and his merits are of the kind 
that obtain instant and grateful recognition 
from all. Ronatp Bayne. 








THE GAULISH SUN-GOD. 


Etudes de Mythologie Gauloise: Le Dieu 
gaulois du Soleil et le Symbolisme de la 
Roue. Par H. Gaidoz. (Paris: Leroux.) 


Everyone who is interested in Celtic an- 
tiquities will be glad that M. Gaidoz is 
continuing the publication of his essays on 
Gaulish mythology. In 1879, he brought 
out in a separate pamphlet a masterly sketch 
of the subject, which had already appeared in 
the Encyclopédie des Sciences Réligieuses; and 
he added to it a laughable appendix on the 
imaginary ‘‘ Encina,” which dealt with a 
learned professor’s identification of an en- 
graving of the thunder-god with the publisher 
who had signed his name to the plate. In 
the course of the next year he gave us a tract 
on the mistletoe and its place in the scheme 
of the Gaulish paganism, in which he went 
80 far as to contend that the oak was not 
more venerated in Gaul than in other 
countries. The contention was useful enough 
in the controversy as to the importance 
attached to the misletoe by the Druids; 
though it hardly took sufficient note of 
Strabo’s description of oak-woods used as 
temples, or of the saying of Maximus Tyrius, 
that among the Celts a tall oak-tree served as 
an image of Jupiter.. The essay before us 
discusses the meaning of certain clay figures 
of a man carrying a wheel which have been 
dug up in the Department of the Allier and in 
other parts of France. The wheel is shown 
to be an emblem of the sun, or of his course 
along the zodiac, by a vast number of instances 
collected from the East, as well as from the 
Celtic, German, and Slavonian countries, 





where its symbolism has become familiar to 
us in connexion with the bonfires which used 
to be lit at the summer and winter solstices. 
Some of the most curious examples are 
derived from the German customs of measur- 
ing the length of a judicial sitting, or of a 
tenants’ dinner, by the time required for 
consuming a cart-wheel in the fire. It is to 
be observed that M. Gaidoz does not find 
any trace of solar superstitions in the usages 
connected with the ‘‘ wheel of fortune,’ or 
with the circlets of bells and rose-windows of 
some French churches, which are said to have 
been copied from that curious instrument. 

The subject of the religions of ancient 
Gaul is extremely obscure. We can perceive 
from the few passages in which it is touched 
by the classical writers that there were two 
general currents of belief, without counting 
the ‘topical superstitions ’’ concerned with 
trees or other natural objects. In the first 
place the Gauls paid a general reverence to 
the elemental powers which we recognise 
under the form of the deities of Olympus. 
Julius Caesar declared that they had much 
the same opinions about Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Minerva, as the other peoples of the 
Roman world; and in this respect he con- 
trasted them with the Germans, who wor- 
shipped, as he thought, only the sun, and the 
fire, and other visible and useful forces. On 
the other hand, we have some account of a 
gloomier kind of belief, perhaps introduced 
later by the Druids from the remoter parts 
of Britain ; and it may be to the latter form 
of paganism that we should attribute Lucan’s 
reference to the savage ‘“‘ Taranis’’ and two 
other idols propitiated by a horrible system 
of human sacrifice. The name of ‘‘ Taranis” 
appears to be derived from a Celtic word for 
“Thunder,” and it has therefore become 
usual to identify him with “the Northern 
Jupiter,” and to associate his worship with 
the little figures, carrying the mallet and 
marked on the tunic either with a cross or 
with the swastika or sign of the crossed zig- 
zags, which M. Gaidoz has elsewhere 
described. Perhaps the best reproduction of 
these figures will be found in the splendidly 
illustrated catalogue of the collections of 
‘‘ Petavius”; but the learned Jesuit appears 
to have mistaken his own example for the 
‘* figure of a cook in bronze.” 

The principal points discussed in the present 
essay may be thus summarised. First, did 
the Gauls worship the sun? Certainly in 
a later age they adopted the Greek notions 
about Phoebus Apollo, and fell in with 
Persian tendencies towards what has been 
called a solar monotheism. But in Caesar’s 
time, as far as we can judge from his brief 
account, they viewed their ‘‘ Apollo” as 
concerned mainly with the healing of disease. 
What, then, was the function of the ‘ sun- 
god,”” whose image bears the symbolical 
wheel? The only answer seems to be that, if 
he represented any one of the Olympic deities, 
it must have been that ‘‘ Jupiter,” to whom 
was attributed the empire of the sky; and 
this view is borne out by an examination of 
the figures and inscriptions discussed in the 
treatise before us. It remains to be con- 
sidered whether “ Taranis’”’ is to be deprived 
of the throne and sceptre of Jove. Putting 
aside doubtful inscriptions, we must allow 
that there issome evidence that Caesar took 





the Gaulish ‘“‘ Thunderer” to be much the 
same as Jupiter; and there are bits of folklore, 
such as the name of the house-leek or 
joubarbe, which seem to confirm this opinion. 
If we knew more of the functions of ‘‘ Etirun, 
the idol of the Ancient Britons,” just men- 
tioned in an Irish glossary, we might be 
nearer to solving the difficulty. At present 
there seems to be no very strong reason why 
both sets of statuettes should not be repre- 
sentations of the same power. M. Gaidoz, 
indeed, has found an inscription to Jupiter 
carved on the base of one of the wheel- 
carrying figures; but if it were not for this, 
one might have expected some name bringing 
a reminiscence of the ‘‘Sun-faced Ogma”’ 
from Ireland, or the persuasive and eloquent 
‘*Ogmius,” to whom Lucian gave the meta- 
phorical title of the Gaulish Hercules. 
Cuartes Exton. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Elizabeth's Fortune. By Bertha Thomas. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Courtleroy. By Anne Beale. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Sweet Magdalen. By Marie Connor. 
vols. ( White.) 

Darker than Night, and other Stories. 
Henry Constable. (Maxwell.) 


A Comedy without Laughter. By Percy Ross. 
(Longmans. ) 


In 3 vols. 
In 3 


By 


A Millionaire's Daughters. By John A. 
Steuart. ( White.) 

The Nick of Time. By W. T. Hickman. 
(Maxwell. ) 


A tae of theatrical life, with all its ups and 
downs, its successes and disappointments, is 
what Miss Thomas gives us in Elizabeth's 
Fortune. Elizabeth herself has a most extra- 
ordinary career. She begins by selling 
oranges outside the British Museum; she is 
taken, by a stroke of luck, into a clergy man’s 
house, and she ultimately goes upon the 
stage. Her histrionic friends are graphcally 
sketched, from the star of the troupe, Miss 
Charlotte Hope, to the fat and vulgar entre- 
preneur, Slater—typical, it is to be feared, of 
too many provincial theatrical managers, 
Miss Elizabeth Adams passes through a good 
deal of tribulation in consequence of the 
vagaries and the enmity of her rival, Miss 
Annie Torrens ; but virtue triumphs, and the 
former becomes a general favourite wherever 
she goes. She will insist on vicariously 
taking up and bearing the troubles of others, 
and she gives Jittle time to her own concerns. 
Of course, as she has never angled for lovers, 
they come in profusion—first the plethoric 
and perspiring Slater ; secondly, the dramatist 
of the troupe with which she has cast in her 
lot ; and, thirdly, one Romney, a gentleman- 
player, whose family, high in county society, 
have cast him off. The last-named meta- 
phorically returns to the bosom of his 
family, enters the army, and becomes a 
lieutenant. Miss Adams marries him; but 
after a year or two of unclouded happi- 
ness he goes out to India, takes part in 
a dangerous exploring expedition, and is 
reported to have been killed. His native 
servant, who was with him during the 
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the melancholy intelligence. However, in 
the fulness of time, Lieut. Romney turns up, 
dreading to find himself an Enoch Arden, for 
he learns that his wife is about to marry 
again. This is another false report, for just 
as ‘his heart was true to”’ Elizabeth, her 
heart has been faithfulto him. Miss Thomas 
writes with vivacity, and with a very intelli- 
gent appreciation of the various classes of 
society she endeavours to depict. The 
passages descriptive of the Romneys’ baby 
are very amusing. His adoring parents are 
puzzled what name to give him. ‘Gabriel, 
for his angelic disposition; Adonis, for his 
matchless beauty ; Samson, for his tremendous 
size and strength; Solomon, for his startling 
intelligence. Still, as in the years to come, 
he might alter, and a superfine name unduly 
throw out any trifling deficiencies that he 
might possess,” they decide upon the prosaic 
title of ‘John William.” Life in the 
cathedral city of Grandchester is happily 
sketched, with its canon in residence, who 
can “preach on Sunday about taking the 
lowest place at the feast, but woe to his 
host on Monday who should take him at his 
word, and send his inferior or junior in office 
into the dining-room before him.” This 
novel altogether furnishes most agreeable 
reading. 

Miss Beale’s stories flow smoothly along, 
like some placid river which meanders through 
level meadows, and whose waters are never 
lashed into fury. With not quite the same 
literary talent as is manifested in the writings 
of ‘Holme Lee,” the two authors have yet 
much in common. There is always a good 
tone in the novels of Miss Beale, moreover, 
which is a very different quality from what 
is implied in the epithet ‘‘ goody.” Court- 
leroy is no exception to the rule. The heir of 
this fine old place has been deceived in youth 
by his first and only love; and this dis- 
appointment turns him into a misanthrope. 
He leaves the place in disgust ; and, when he 
returns to it late in life, under the stress of 
peculiar circumstances, it is as a gloomy 
and miserable man, whose jaundiced views of 
humanity temporarily unhinge his reason on 
one occasion, and lead him to make an at- 
tempt upon his life. We need not reveal 
the means by which he is brought back 
to a healthy frame of mind; but they 
have much to do with a charming niece, who 
is the central figure in the book, and the 
restorer of the fortunes of Courtleroy when 
they have been to all appearances quite hope- 
lessly destroyed by a defaulting steward. 
By the side of the career of this young 
lady moves that of a foundling named George 
Hope, whose parentage is ultimately dis- 
covered, but not, of course, until the reader 
is a good way through the third volume. The 
Prettymans—a rich, ignorant, but good- 
natured couple—who originally adopted him, 
are amusingly hit off; but we would sug- 
gest to Miss Beale that Mr. Prettyman is 
about the last man in the world to garnish 
his conversation with such poetical and some- 
what recondite quotations as, ‘‘ O for a lodge 
in some vast wilderness.” 


Sweet Magdalen claims to be ‘only a love 
story,” but many truly great novels are no 
more. 








Miss Connor, however, has spoilt | 


is far too diffusely written; and one of the 
three volumes might well have been dispensed 
with, for there is nothing in the way of 
elaboration of plot to warrant this ‘‘ lengthened 
sweetness long drawn out.’”? The author is 
great in the art of poetical quotation, espe- 
cially from Tennysonian sources ; and occa- 
sionally she has a fine thing of her own, as 
when she makes one of her male characters 
say, ‘‘ A woman to me is the noblest of God’s 
creations, for on her influence hangs the 
future of the, world. We are what our 
wives and mothers make us. They should be 
pure, stainless, high-souled, intellectual.” 
Miss Connor is evidently capable of good 
work. 


The short stories by Mr. Henry Con- 

stable are unusually well written; and the 
first of them, Darker than Night, is quite 
uncommon, and may fairly lay claim to the 
title of ‘‘a weird story.” There is quite a 
Rider-Haggardish suggestiveness about it. 
The narrator relates his experiences while 
exploring the Rekka Hohle, in Southern 
Europe, and very thrilling and extraordinary 
they are. After being immured for ten days 
in the bowels of the earth, enveloped, during 
most of the time, in a darkness which could 
be felt, he is happily rescued, though his 
guide perished in the Cimmerian waters. 
For days the survivor endured the 
‘*dread of demoniac clutchings at feet, and 
face, and hair; of skeleton embraces; of 
monster spectral eyes, faceless, unlidded, 
framed in the pitchy air. To stand erect was 
terror, for what might descend from above; to 
move was greater terror, for what might be 
crowding around; to stoop down was utter- 
most terror, for what might lurk below!” 
The sketch of ‘‘ Reuben Lester” is very sad 
and pathetic; and ‘‘A Riddle in Petticoats ” 
is a curious study in psychology. The author 
possesses considerable constructive talent, his 
style is clear and forcible, and he is no waster 
of words. 


One of the cleverest of short stories recently 
published is A Comedy without Laughter, 
by Percy Ross — evidently a pseudonym 
Rhona Lascelles, the artist, and her life-long 
friend, Edward Verney, are two of the most 
unconventional characters to be met with in 
fiction, yet they are manifestly true to life, 
and are clearly, sharply, and crisply drawn. 
There is, moreover, a fine literary aroma 
about the whole book, which shows the 
writer to be a person of culture as well as 
observation. Even the subordinate characters 
in this story are well defined, including Col. 
Fleetwood, who laments the deterioration of 
England—a deterioration which extends to 
the army, to national feeling, butcher’s meat, 
manners, and the weather. He declines to 
believe that under these circumstances we are 
progressing. Whoever “Percy Ross” may 
be, if he should write a lengthier story with 
the same care and ability which are mani- 
fest here, his work will have a chance of 
living, which is a great deal to say in these 
days when so much of our literature de- 
servedly finds its way to the butterman’s. 


There is a refreshing touch of originality 
about A WMillionaire’s Daughters, and the 
account of Peter McGlashan’s meeting with 
the devil is as laughable a thing in its way as 


meeting takes place during a Highland storm; 
and if Peter does not exactly agree with the 
poet that Satan is a gentleman, he confesses 
that as ‘‘it became everyone to speak of the 
teffle as they found him, he thought him a 
gie nice body.” This favourable opinion was 
not wholly unconnected, however, with an 
inexhaustible whiskey bottle which his 
Satanic majesty left with the Highlander, 
The millionaire of the book is an American 
who has made a vast fortune, and who buys 
a Scotch estate and comes to reside on it 
with his two charming daughters. The 
volume reveals considerable power, and closes 
with a strong touch of tragedy. 


The hero of The Nick of Time is no bread- 
and-butter being, but a man who can smile 
when he means deadly mischief, and who can 
‘ grind his heel into the turf’? when such a 
mark of desperate energy is necessary. He 
is not one given to making swaggering asser- 
tions: ‘‘ You will find me acting up to my 
word at all times” is his boast; and I am 
bound to say that he fulfils to the last jot and 
tittle whatever he undertakes. He humbles 
the pride of a great nobleman and his family 
to the dust, because they have behaved ill 
to his father; but he is by no means a merely 
vindictive hero—on the contrary, he performs 
many generous actions. Mr. Hickman has 
filled his story with exciting episodes, so that 
if the reader wants to go to sleep he must do 
it under the auspices of some other author. 
There are a legion of writers calculated to 
induce somnolence, but Mr. Hickman is not 
of them. G. Barwerr Smita. 








SOME BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Gazetteer of the British Isles, Statistical and 
Topographical, Edited by John Bartholomew. 
With Appendices and Special Maps and Charts. 
(Edinburgh: A. & C. Black.) To review 
adequately a work of this sort is impossible. 
If we had space, the fairest plan would be to 
quote the preface in full, and then add that the 
ambitious design appears to have been executed 
to amarvel. The text proper consists of 869 
pages of closely printed matter in double 
columns, giving the bare facts about every 
place that could be the subject of interest not 
only in the United Kingdom, but also in the 
Channel Islands and Man. From a rough 
calculation, we conjecture that the total number 
of headings must amount to about 60,000, e.g., 
those beginning with Bala fill ten columns; 
Newtons and Newtowns occupy more than five 
columns; of Miltons (without any suffix) there 
are twenty-three in England and eleven in 
Scotland. But such figures give but an im- 
perfect notion of the comprehensiveness that 
pervades the work. Its special feature is that 
it records not only parishes and other civil 
divisions, but also hamlets, seats, ruins, and 
historical sites; not only hills and streams, but 
also headlands, glens, moors, landmarks, &c. 
The information given, both geographical and 
statistical, is compressed as closely as possible, 
but not at the expense of intelligibility. But 
it should be stated that the usefulness of the 
book lies, not in its descriptions, but in its ex- 
haustive enumeration. At the end are ten 
statistical appendices, of which, perhaps, the 
most novel are those relating to railways, and 
to the foreign and coasting trade according 
to ports. After the appendices again come 
twenty-three maps, classified as physical, 
vital and industrial, parliamentary, railway 





,and general. The method of tinting maps 
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to express statistical information is becoming 
not uncommon. It is, we believe, expensive ; 
and it demands not only clear principles 
of application, but also great care in the 
printing. In this last respect, it is only right 
to state, these maps of Mr. Bartholomew are 
less successful than the similar maps prefixed 
to Stanford’s Parliamentary County Atlas and 
Handbook of England and Wales (1885). Among 
the maps, we have been most interested in those 
distinguishing the main railway systems, the 
inland navigations, and the lighthouses. From 
the last we learn—somewhat to our surprise— 
that the only spot on the English coast where 
no light is visible is in the Channel between 
Portland and the Start; and that the light- 
house in all the kingdom with the widest sweep 
(33 miles) is that on Barra Head, in the 
Hebrides—an advantage which it of course 
owes to its elevation above the sea (683 feet). 
Enough has been said, we hope, to show our 
high opinion of this ‘‘jubilee” publication. 
Its utility for reference is greatly increased by 
the clearness of its typography and by its 
substantial binding. Like almost all our 
cyclopaedias, gazetteers, and dictionaries, it 
comes from Scotland—as is amusingly disclosed 
(p. 878) by the religious distribution of the 
inhabitants of England into Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, and other Protestants. But, 
joking apart, it will add a fresh distinction to 
the firm that is so honourably known as the 
publishers of Walter Scott and of the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. 


The British Colonial Pocket Atlas. By John 
Bartholomew. (John Walker.) In passing 
from the greatest to the least—from a Gazetteer 
for the library to a Pocket Atlas—we still have 
Mr. Bartholomew for our guide. In the 
duodecimo size dear to our grandfathers, he 
has here given as some fifty double- page maps 
(besides numerous insets) covering the entirs 
area of the dominions of the crown. Prefixed 
is a series of statistical tables; and at the end 
is an alphabetical index of places, which would 
prove invaluable should a game of geogra- 
phical questions become popular during this 
Jubilee year. The time chart of the British 
empire, and the attention paid to over-sea 
routes, are noteworthy features. Both maps 
and text are most beautifully printed, except, 
that the glazed paper is trying to weak eyes 
especially at night. 


The Queen’s Jubilee Atlas of the Brittsh 
Empire. By J. Francon Williams. (George 
Philip.) Thisis, doubtless, published at a much 
lower price than the preceding. Though less 
elaborate in design and less elegant in execution, 
it possesses the advantage of giving each of its 
maps (which are also about fifty in number, in- 
cluding insets) on a single quarto page. We 
observe that, in the map of South Africa, the 
two main lines of railway from Cape Town 
and Port Elizabeth are duly extended to 
Kimberley, while in the other Atlas they 
unaccountably stop short at Beaufort West and 
Cradock. 


Historical and Political Handbook. By G. F. R. 
Baker and M. G. Dauglish. (Chapman & 
Hall.) Since this latest edition to our books 
of reference bears a title that means either too 
much or too little, it may be as well to state 
what it contains, especially as its subheadings 
are not much more explicit than its title. 
First, we have an “ historical peerage,”’ by which 
is meant a list of all the titles borne by existing 
peers of the three kingdoms, arranged in 
chronological order. From this it appears that 
610 peers (including princes of the blood 
royal, minors, peeresses in their own right, and 
non-representative peers of Scotland and 
Ireland) share among them no less than 1,619 
titles. Then comes what is called the “ present 
house of lords,” being an alphabetical list, 





with the acreage of their estates (from Bate- 
man), the offices, &c., they have held, the dates 
when they first took their seats, &c. The lords 
of appeal, by the way, are not very accurately 
classitied as ‘‘life peers”; it would be more 
precise to describe them, pending legislation, 
as ‘‘ official peers.’ The ‘historical house of 
commons” that follows is a serious misnomer. 
As a matter of fact, itis merely a list of the 
existing constituencies in alphabetical order, 
with the returns for the two general elections of 
1885 and 1886, and the date when each con- 
stituency was first represented. The ‘‘ present 
house of commons” gives an alphabetical list 
of members, with a few particulars of each. 
We gather that there are 1 Irish peer, 40 heirs 
to peerages, 32 sons and brothers of peers, 52 
baronets, 25 knights, and 104 landed proprietors 
of more than 2,000 acres. The various lists 
given in the appendices are more distinctly 
historical. We must content ourselves with 
indicating, as a special novelty, the titles that 
have been become extinct during the present 
reign; the privy-councillors at the accession, 
of whom two (Earl Grey and Lord Ebury) 
still survive; and the Lord-Lieutenants and 
Chief Secretaries for Ireland, with their 
** coercion ” acts. 


Sir BERNARD BuRKE’S Peerage and Baronetage 
for 1887 (Harrison & Sons), being now in its 
forty-ninth edition, requires but little com- 
ment. As its characteristic is genealogy, the 
descent of some of the new peers merits notice. 
The pedigree of Lord Brassey is traced back, 
not to the Conquest, but to temp. Edward III. 
From that date the Heralds’ Visitation of 
Cheshire carries it down to 1613, whence it has 
been continued and registered in the College of 
Arms. Similarly, the pedigree of Lord Hindlip 
is referred (though with a break) to the reign 
of Henry I. ; but unfortunately we are not told 
whether the Allsopp of Pepys’s Diary, himself 
a brewer, was of the same family. It is 
interesting to find that both these peers have 
not only taken their titles from estates in 
possession of their ancestors centuries ago, but 
also that these very estates are included among 
their seats. As we remarked when noticing 
last year’s issue, the Maharaja of Bardwan has 
no special claim to be the only Indian included 
under “foreign titles of nobility borne by 
British subjects”’; while it happens that the 
actual personage described died two or three 
years ago. 


DEBRETT’S House of Commons and the Judicial 
Bench (Dean & Son) is now in its twenty-first 
edition. The size is larger than it used to be ; 
and a valuable addition has been made by 
including the Colonial and Indian judges. The 
polling statistics have been given for 1885 as 
well as for 1886; while by a superfluity of 
heraldic precision, the arms are inserted of 
those towns which lend their names to the new 
parliamentary divisions of counties. We notice 
that, though the volume has only reached us 
this week, Mr. Goschen’s name duly appears in 
its place. We must, however, protest against 
the way in which advertisements are bound up 
in the text, so as positively to affect the 
pagination. 

THE second issue of Huzell’s Annual Cyclo- 
paedia, edited by E. D. Price (Hodder & 
Stoughton), has not only been augmented by 
nearly 100 pages, but has been revised 
throughout. We would particularly notice the 
elaborate tables for the House of Commons, the 
Lords, and the Privy Council, which give infor- 
mation not to be found elsewhere, arranged in 
a novel way; and the list of the diplomatic 
service, under which heading are included 
(oddly enough) the colonies and India. An- 
other praiseworthy feature is the care with 
which both authorities and also sources of 
indebtedness—not quite the same thing—have 





been quoted. Altogether, we must express our 
surprise that such an extraordinary amount of 
information can be provided at such a low 
price. The only explanation can be that this 
* eyclopaedia of current topics” really reaches 
the class of ordinary newspaper readers for 
whom it is intended. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. RoserT BvucHANAN has in the press, 
preparing for early publication, an original 
series of prose mn | verse compositions to be 
issued under the general title of ‘‘ Latter Day 
Leaves.’ Each portion would be complete in 
itself, and published at a low price, with illus- 
trations. The first ‘‘leaf” will be called 
Thro’ the Dark City, and will be illustrated by 
Mr. Peter Macnab. 


UNDER the title of An Easter Vacation in 
Greece Messrs. Macmillan are on the point of 
publishing an account of a visit to Greece made 
by Dr. Sandys, the public orator at Cambridge, 
in the spring of last year. The volume will 
consist of a journal, followed by two appen- 
dices: (1) on the literature of Greek travel and 
topography, (2) time-tables of Greek steamers 
and railways. It will also include a map of 
the principal routes of travel, and a plan of 
Olympia. 

Messrs. SAmMpson Low will be the publishers 
in this country (and also in all British depen- 
dencies) of the Life of Leo XII. which has 
been compiled by the Rev. Dr. Bernard 
O’Reilly, with the approbation of the Pope, 
from materials furnished by his order. It will 
consist of about 600 pages, with a portrait en- 
graved on steel for frontispiece, and numerous 
woodcuts after photographs from scenes asso- 
ciated with the Pope’s life. The book will be 
ready for issue to subscribers early in the 
spring. 

Mr, T. FisHER UNWIN will publish shortly, 
under the title of Arcady: for Better or Worse, 
a collection of eight articles which the Rev. Dr. 
A. Jessopp has been contributing to the Nine- 
teenth Century, with photographs of a shepherd 
of Arcady and a swain of Arcady. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL announce for 
publication this month a memoir of the late 
Charles Reade, compiled chiefly from his literary 
remains by his relatives, Mr. Charles L. Reade 
and the Rev. Compton Reade. It will be in 
two volumes. 


The Campaign of Sedan; or, the Downfall 
of the Second Empire, is the title of a new 
work, now nearly completed, by Mr. George 
Hooper, the author of ‘‘ Waterloo; or, the 
Downfall of the First Napoleon.” It will appear 
in the course of the summer. 


Messrs. SAmpson Low will publish imme- 
diately, in three volumes, the novel by Mr. 
R. D. Blackmore, which is now running in 
Harper’s; and also a new novel in one volume 
by Mr. Richard Jefferies, entitled Amaryllis at 
the Fair. 


Tue series of adventure books issued by 
Messrs. Cassell & Company, which began with 
Treasure Island, &c., is about to receive an 
addition from abroad in Captain Trafalgar, a 
story of the Mexican Gulf, translated from 
the French of André Laurie by Mr. William 
Westall. The book will be fully illustrated. 


Messrs. SAMPson Low announce for pub- 
lication in the spring the following books of 
travel:—The Queen’s Highway from Ocean to 
Ocean, being an account of the intercolonial 
railway from the Vancouver terminus, by 
Mr. Stuart Cumberland, with illustrations 
reproduced from photographs; T'he Shores and 
Alps of Alaska, by Mr. H. W. Seton Karr; 
Tchay and Chianti; a Short Visit to Russia and 
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Finland, by Mr. St. Clair Baddeley; Pen and 
and Pencil in Asia Minor ; or, Notes from the 
Levant, by Mr. W. Cochran; A Sketch of the 
Forestry of West Africa, with special reference 
to its Commercial Products, by Mr. Alfred 
Maloney, administrator of Lagos; and The 
Pioneers of the Alps ; a collection of portraits of 
some of the leading guides of Zermatt, Grindel- 
wald, and Chamonix, from photographs by 
Capt. Abney, with short biographical sketches 
by members of the Alpine Club. 


Messrs. Hurst & BuackertT will publish 
this month two novels, each in three volumes— 
Kniyht-Errant, by Edna Lyall; and A Dateless 
Bargain, by C. 8. Pirkis. They will also pub- 
lish a new work entitled Through Cyprus, by 
Agnes Smith ; and a third and cheaper edition 
of Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy’s Life and Adventures 
of Peg Woffington. 

Messrs. F. V. Wuite & Co. will publish 
during the month of March the following 
works: Vhe Girl he did not Marry, by Iza 
Duffus Hardy (in three volumes) ; Driven to 
Bay, by Florence Marryat (also in three 
volumes); In Possession, by Cecilia Selby 
Lowndes; and a cheap edition of The Girl 
in the Brown Habit, by Mrs. Edward Kennard. 


AMONG new volumes of verse, Mr. Elliot 
Stock announces the Poems of George D. 
Prentice, edited, with a biographical sketch, by 
John James Piatt. 


THE correspondence between Canon Wilber- 
force and the Bishop of Winchester relative to 
preaching in Dissenting Chapels will be pub- 
lished this week in pamphlet form by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. The proceedings in 
Convocation and counsel’s opinion on the point 
are added. 


Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 1887 will 
be published shortly. As a special edition 
containing the new Parliament appeared in the 
autumn, the issue for this year was purposely 
deferred, and will of course be more complete. 


In the forthcoming number of the Political 
Science Quarterly Review Prof. Theo. W. 
Dwight writes on ‘‘ Harrington’; Mr. J. B. 
Clark on the Limits, and Mr. Franklin 
Giddings on the Persistence, of Competition ; 
Prof. Munroe Smith and Mr. F. J. Stimson on 
“State Statute and Common Law”; and 
Dr. T. D. Rambaut on “Louis Riel’s 
Rebellion.”’ 

THE Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, it is evident, 

does not share the view of the Bulgarian ques- 
tion that prevails in official circles in Germany. 
For, in a review of Herr von Hahn’s Aus 
Bulgarischer Sturmzeit, it describes the book as 
a crushing criticism of the dealings of the 
Russian government and its brutal representa- 
tives. 
_ Messrs. Heywoop & Sons, of Manchester, 
are adding to the uniform edition of Mrs. 
G. Linnaeus Banks’s novels her latest story, In 
Her Own Hand, which deals with the life of 
William Hutton, the Birmingham author and 
bookseller. 


Messrs. SmirH & ELDER have issued this 
week, in a pretty little pocket volume, a reprint 
of the collected poems (so far as then published) 
of Mrs. Barrett Browning, which first appeared 
in 1844, but received many additions and altera- 
tions in 1856. As advantage has been taken of 
the lapse of copyright in the edition of 1844, it 
is right to state that this reprint alone has the 
approval of Mr. Browning. It contains the 
dedication and the two prefaces. 


THE author of Much Darker Days writes to 
us that, as some of the newspapers attribute to 
him the sole authorship of He, he wishes it to 
be stated that He was written in collaboration 
with another “ Induna of the Ama Lo-grulla,” 
in Darsie Latimer, 





UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE formal election to the presidency of 
Trinity College, Oxford, vacant by Mr. Perci- 
val’s acceptance of the headmastership of 
Rugby, cannot take place till March 16. But 
we trust we are violating no confidence in 
stating that the fellows have already agreed 
unanimously to elect Mr. Woods, at presert the 
bursar of the college. 


THE delegates of the common university fund 
at Oxford have resolved not to appoint another 
reader in ancient history, in succession to Mr. 
Capes, but to found instead a new readership in 
geography. 

THE general board of studies at Cambridge 
have approved Mr. S. H. Vines for the degree 
of Doctor in Science. 


Mr. C. H. Herrorp has been appointed 
professor of English language and literature at 
the University College of Wales, Aberystwith, 
in succession to Prof. W. W. Maccallum, now 
of Sydney. Mr. Herford, however, will not 
leave Manchester until the middle of April. 


THE ‘‘ Alcestis ” of Euripides is to be played 
at Oxford next term at the new theatre. 


Pror. BukDON SANDERSON will deliver a 
lecture before the Ashmolean Society at Oxford 
next Monday evening on ‘“‘ Electric Fish.” 


Mr. H. HERKoMER, the Slade professor of 


fine art at Oxford, has been elected an honorary 
fellow of All Souls. 


THE University of Bologna, which may justly 
claim the distinction of being the ‘‘madre alma”’ 
of all Europe«n universities, though the precise 
date of its foundation remains unknown, has 
decided to celebrate its eight hundreth anniver- 
sary in the spring of next year. An Executive 
Committee has been formed with Giovanni 
Capellini, the rector of the university, for its 
president, and Dr. Corrado Ricci for its 
secretary. 


CotumbtiA College in New York city, which 
will celebrate its hundreth anniversary on 
April 13, 1887, received its first charter as 
King’s College on October 31, 1754. In 1784 
the State Legislature of New York passed an 
Act which changed the name to Columbia 
College, and placed it under the control of a 
body entitled the ‘‘ Regents of the University of 
New York.” But on April 13, 1787, the State 
Legislature repealed the Act of 1784, reviewed 
and confirmed, with certain necessary altera- 
ti ns, the Royal Charter of 1754, decreed ‘‘ that 
the College thereby established shall be hence- 
forth called Columbia College,” and placed it in 
charge of trustees of itsown. But few of the 
‘‘universities” in America are more justly 
entitled to that name than this college, with its 
famous departments of law and science. 








A TRANSLATION. 


FROM THEOKRITOS, EIDYL VIII. 


Menalkas. 
O cuapegs and rivers, heavenly race, if e’er 
Menalkas piped to thee a strain divine, 
Feed to his heart’s content his lambs, and share 
No less to Daphnis when he brings his kine. 


Daphnis. 
Fountains and grass, sweet growth, if Daphnis vie 
In song that equaleth the nightingale’s, 
Fatten his herd, and let Menalkas hie 
With joy to pasture in these bounteous dales. 


Menalkas. 


There sheep and goats bear twins upon the lawn, 
There bees give honey, there the ouks are fine, 

Where lovely Milo comes: should he be gone 
Wither alike the herdsman and the kine. 





Daphnis. 
The spring is everywhere, the grass has grown. 
The udders fill with milk, the young are fed, 
When my fair mistress comes: should she be gone 
The shepherd withers, and the grass is dead. 
Menalkas. 
Lord of my white goats, to the deep wood go, 
Come here for water, little kids of mine, 
For He is here; and let my Milo know 
That Proteus pastured seals, although Divine. 
Daphnis. 
To water drought, to trees harsh winter’s shade, 
_— the snare, to wild beasts nets bring 
ane ; 
To man his yearning for a tender maid. 
Ah! Zeus, thou knows’t thyself a lover’s pain. 
Menalkas. 
I ask not golden store, nor Pelops’ farms, 
Nor racing to outstrip the flying breeze ; 
But here to sing, and hold thee in my arms, 
Watching my flock, by these Sicilian seas. 


JAMES INNES MINCHIN, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Expositor for March has various good 
articles. Prof. Davidson’s study on the 
prophet Amos leads us to ask why so long an 
interval elapsed between his first essay in 
authorship and his recent admirable but 
mostly only too brief utterances ? Prof. David- 
son’s impatience of nice distinctions may be 
carried too far, but joined with his firstrate 
scholarship and universally trusted theological 
position, it qualifies him admirably as a leader in 
progressive Bible-study. Prof. Rendel Harris 
gives most interesting comments on Prof. San- 
day’s recent papers on the Christian Ministry. 
He holds the purely secular origin of the bishop 
and the presbyter, whose functions were ad- 
ministrative, and not connected with church 
ceremonial. Montanism represented primitive 
Christianity. Principal Dawson explains 
‘‘gold, bedolach, and shoham stone” to be 
‘gold, wampum, and jadeite,” which are 
found in the alluvial and marine plains east of 
the Tigris. Prof. Strack, of Berlin, sets forth 
the varied criticisms of which the revised 
Luther-Bible has been the subject in Germany. 
Articles by Mr. Gilbert, Dr. Maclaren, and Dr. 
Marcus Dods, complete the number. 








THE CERCLE SAINT-SIMON. 

Paris: March 1, 1886. 
In the year 1882, a number of French scholars 
resolved to found at Paris something in the 
nature of our own Athenaeum and Savile Clubs. 
Their idea has been successfully carried out, 
and the Cercle Saint-Simon, the home of the 
Société Historique, now possesses about 600 
membres sociétaires and 300 membres adhérents. 
Its name, it may be well to mention, is due to 
the fact that it occupies a house in the Rue 
Saint-Simon. Besides the ordinary attractions 
of a (non-gambling) club, it offers to its mem- 
bers, from time to time, lectures by eminent 
men, and now and then a concert of a specially 
interesting kind. 

At such a concert I was invited to be 
present last Saturday evening (February 26). 
It was organised by M. Julien Tiersot, who 
presided at the piano, and by M. Bourgault- 
Ducoudray, who, by way of introduction read 
a most valuable paper on popular music 
in general, and that of France in particular 
—a subject on which he is an authority. 
The songs, which were admirably rendered by 
the singers, Mdlles. Auguez, Bournonville, and 
Nocenzo, and MM. Gibert and Jacquin, were 
taken from about fifteen different parts of 
France. Three of them, from Berry, were con- 
tributed by Mme. Viardot, who graced the 
concert by her presence, All the songs were 
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attractive and interesting in the highest degree. 
As a foreigner, I was specially impressed by 
‘“‘ Pernette,” a complainte from Franche-Comté ; 
‘‘Le Pauvre Laboureur,’”’ from Bresse, which 
recalled to mind the compluinte sung by the old 
father of the hero of the Histoire d’un Paysan 
of Erckmann-Chatrian—the song which seemed 
to the son to bring before his eyes the patiently- 
borne sufferings of whole generations of 
ts; a Breton chanson énumérative—a 
species of round, entitled ‘Il n’y a qu’un Dieu 
qui régne daus les cieux”; ‘‘ Ali Alo,” a song 
of the Dunkirk sailors ; a chanson dialoguée from 
Auvergne ; and a marriage chorus from Berry. 
But everything went well in what was to me, 
as a folklorist, one of the most attractive musical 
entertainments to which I have ever listened. 

A second concert, devoted exclusively to 
the popular songs of France, organised by 
M. Quellien, a native of Brittany, will be given 
at the Cercle during the spring. On that occa- 
sion the songs will be chosen from those 
districts in which languages are spoken which 
differ from French, such as German, Breton, 
Basque, and Provengal. 

Among the eminent lecturers who have given 
their services to the Cercle, may be mentioned 
MM. H. Taine, E. Renan, Gaston Paris, N. de 
Miklouho-Maclay, F. de Pressensé, G. Mas- 

ro, Coquelin ainé, De Vogué, G. Monod, 

uis Leger, Loys Brueyre, &c. 

Last Wednesday (February 23) I was present 
at the Cercle when an interesting lecture was 
given by M. Dautremer, Interpreter to the 
French Legation in Japan. His subject was 
his journey from Vladivostok through Siberia to 
St. Petersburg. Starting from Corea in the 
autumn of last year, he sailed to Vladivostok, 
where he was much impressed by the excel- 
lence of the harbour, the absence of streets, and 
the poverty-stricken look of the wooden houses, 
the governor’s palace included. Thence he 

roceded on his way, sometimes travelling by 
bed, at other times availing himself of river 
steamers. Among the most striking points in 
the lecture may be mentioned: (1) the descrip- 
tion of Chabarovka—the new capital of the 
Amour Province, founded in 1858 by Count 
Mouravief Amoursky—a strong military posi- 
tion, not so likely to be attacked as the former 
capital, Blagoveshchensk, by the enemies of 
the Russians in that part of the world— 
the Chinese; (2) the account given of the 
life led by the Cossacks of the Amour, 
who form the border police ; (3) the pictures of 
life in exile as it showed itself to the lecturer, 
who met numerous convicts during the course 
of his long journey, among others the captain 
of the governor’s steamer, who had been con- 
demned to penal servitude for having killed his 
brother, Nerchinsk was described as being now 
a deserted town, the gold mines no longer 
yielding a profit, and the famous quicksilver 
mines not having yet been discovered. The 
real town of exiles is Tchita. M. Dautremer 
often met long lines of prisoners on their way 
thither, tramping along the road, chained, ex- 
posed to heat and cold and wet, and followed 
by carts bearing their scanty rations of bread, 
and their wives and children. ‘‘The soldiers 
do not ill-treat them,” said the lecturer, ‘‘ and 
their own lot is nearly as hard as that of the 
prisoners they guard.” The exiles thus de- 
scribed are the ordinary criminals. ‘‘ The 
political prisoners,” continued M. Dautremer, 
‘are better treated. They travel in a carriage 

tween two gendarmes, and are sent to some 
town, whey they are free to gain their bread as 

ey best can, being prohibited merely from 
leaving their allotted place of residence.” To 
the Polish exiles, ‘“‘who have succeeded in 
cteating a position as pleasant as is possible 
m the existing circumstances,” the lecturer 
a aa “a great improvement in Siberian 
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es I assisted, in the capacity of guest, 
at one of the pleasant folklore dinners which 
unite at the Cercle Saint-Simon, from time to 
time, the members of the Société des Traditions 
Populaires. About a score of folklorists meet 
at each Diner de la Mére L’Oye and, after the 
banquet is over, folk-songs are sung or folk- 
tales are recited. At a pleasanter social 
gathering than that of last evening I have 
seldom been present, or at a merrier, ‘‘ within 
the limits of becoming mirth.” The Chanson 
énumérative, which had given so much plea- 
sure at the concert, was sung over again by 
the well-known collector of Breton, and other 
folk-tales, M. Sebillot ; and popular songs of 
various kinds, were contributed by most of the 
members present. The company appeared to 
be highly pleased when I stated thnt our own 
Folklore Society is likely to make arrange- 
ments this year for a concert, which, in 
imitation of what the French folklorists have 
done, shall be devoted to the oldest known 
popular songs of England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 


W. R. S. Ratston. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘4 LOOK ROUND LITERATURE.” 
London: Feb. 28, 1687. 

I think my friend, Mr. Hall Caine, whom I 
have to thank for a very generous review of my 
Lovk round Literature, mistakes my meaning 
here and there, or, perhaps I should say, exag- 
gerates my meaning. At any rate, I should not 
like it to be understood that what both I and 
he call ‘‘ Philistinism ” means imaginative riot- 
ing as opposed to veracity. My quarrel with 
such writers as George Eliot is not that they 
are “natural” and “‘ veracious,” but that they 
are too pragmatic and rectangular—adwitting 
nothing into tbeir pictures which cannot be 
easily touched, handled, turned this way and 
that, and put under the microscope; in a word, 
that they are prosaists, not realists. True 
realism is true imagination, and embraces the 
whole world of thought, feeling, and dream— 
for which reason ‘‘ Macbeth,’ the ‘‘ Prometheus 
Bound,” and the ‘‘ Inferno” are just as surely 
realistic as Robinson Crusoe and the Vicar of 
Wakefield. I agree in toto with Mr. Caine in 
all that he says about the old dramatists, 
Coutrast the method of any one of them with 
that of the modern critical novelist, and the 
reader will understand what I mean in denying 
the latter true imagination. As to Mr. Arnold 
and hoc genus omne, I standto my guus. If Mr. 
Caine finds poetry in the ‘‘ Strayed Reveller”’ or 
‘*East and West,” I find there only simple prose. 
Mr. Arnold seems to me like a man who had 
never been a child, and was, therefore, quite 
incapable of understanding religion ; and reli- 
gion forms at least two-thirds of poetry as I 
conceive it. Nor did Goethe ever understand 
it. He looked upon ‘‘ God” as a capital ‘‘ sub- 
ject”’; and I hold that, from the first to the last 
of his preposterous career, he never really lived. 
All this, however, is too long for a letter, and 
much of it is touched uponin my book. I must 
be allowed to add that my views of literature 
are not quite so despairing as Mr. Caine makes 
out, for 1 only despair when I encounter sham 
criticism and sham literary science ; but, in any 
case, I should not base my hopes of a romantic 
revival on works written by many talents for 
the old or young boys of England. True 
romance faces what is actual, and is far re- 
moved from the foolish flights of Peter Wilkins. 
Bulwer just missed it in A Stranye story, be- 
cause, instead of continuing as he began, in the 
region of the psychically aud metaphysically 
verifiable, he shot off at a tangent into the 
region of the intellectually impossible. His 
veiled woman Ayesha, nevertheless, is far 
nearer to true imagination than the other 
‘* veiled woman Ayesha” of the modern book- 
stalls, The nearer we come to life itself, to 
living healthy life and thought, the closer we 
shall approach the region of legitimate romance. 
Few men should be better aware of that fact 
than the author of Te Shadow of a Crime. 

ROBERT BUCHANAN, 








THE CODEX AMIATINUS, 


Oxford: Feb. 28, 1887. 
To all who are interested in MSS. or in New 
Testament criticism the last number of the 
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so complete and so satisfactory of a long series 
of intricate questions has, I imagine, seldom 
been laid before the readers of any periodical 
in a single issue. To this result all your corre- 
spondents have contributed; but it is, I need 
not say, pre-eminently due to Dr. Hort. With 
his letter before me, any hesitation that I may 
have myself felt vanishes. The master key is 
in his hand; and one difficulty after another 
yields to it. 

It may be worth while to sum up briefly the 
results which appear to have been obtained. 
(1) The identity of the Codex Amiatinus with 
the MS. presented by Ceolfrid to St. Peter's is 
removed from the class of probabilities to that 
of certainties; (2) the true text of the dedi- 
catory verses is restored beyond a doubt—they 
read Corpus, and not Culmen or Colmen, and 
Ceolfriius Anglorum, not Ceolfridus Britonum ; 
(3) it is hardly less certain that the Codex 
Amiatinus was written in England between 
690-716, and highly probable that it was written, 
as Dr. Hort supposes, by an Italian scribe, 
brought over by Benedict Biscop or Ceolfrid ; 
(4) it is also probable that the matter from 
Cassiodorius, at the beginning of the Codex 
Amiatinus, was taken from the Old-Latin Bible 
already in the library at Jarrow; (5) for my 
own part I should be willing to accept Dr. 
Hort’s explanation that the Servandus of the 
note before Leviticus was not the writer of the 
MS., but that he may have been the writer of 
part, at least, of the original from which the 
Codex Amiatinus was copied—I gather that 
this would also fall in with the views of Mr. 
Rule; and (6) great and most welcome light is 
thrown—or promises to be thrown—on the 
ramifications of the Vulgate text. Dr. Words- 
worth’s first letter will thus have brought him 
an ample reward in the help it will afford to 
his own labours. 

Dr. Hort’s letter suggests what I suspect is 
in part, at least, the right answer to a question 
which I was strongly tempted to put when I 
first wrote. I then expressed the opinion that 
some interval must have elapsed between the 
publication of Cassiodorius De Institutione and 
the writing of the Codex. AsI did not give 
my reasons for this, I am not surprised to find 
that Dr. Wordsworth should doubt it. The 
principal reason was that the differences 
between the text of Cassiodorius and the 
Amiatine lists are so marked that it seems 
impossible that the one could have been taken 
directly from the other. It seems necessary to 
assume not one or two, but several, intermediate 
links between them. There are other more or 
less striking differences; but perhaps the most 
interesting is this, which I quote from Corssen : 


Casstoporivs, ‘De Inst. 
Drv. Lrr.,’”’ c. 14. 


Sic fiunt veteris novique . cui subjuncti sunt 
testamenti, sicut dividit novi testamenti libri 
Sanctus Hilarus [Hila- vigintisex fiuntquesimul 
rius m.p., Hilarus corr.] libri septuaginta in illo 
Romanae urbis antistes palmarum numero for- 
et Epiphanius Cyprius tasse praesagati, quas in 
quem latino fecimus mansione Elim imvenit 
sermone transferri libri populus Hebraeorum 
LXX. in illo palmarum . unde licet multi 
numero fortasse prae- patres id est Sanctus 
sagati quas in mansione Hilarius _ Pictaviensis 
Helim invenit populus urbis antistes et Rufinus 
Hebreorum. presbyter Aquileiensis et 
Epiphanius _episcopus 
Cypri non contraria 
dixerint sed diverea. 


Coprex AMIATINUS. 


Here, I think, we may say with some con- 
fidence that Dr. Hort is right in supposing that 
the lists in the Codex Amiatinus were taken not 
from the De Justitutione but from the lists in 
the lost Bible of Cassiodorius. But how are we 
to account for the other variations which affect 
the matter as well as the form? The fault can 
hardly be all with our present text of Cassio- 





dorius. The addition of Rufinus might con- 
ceivably be an interpolation ; but Pictaviensis 
surely is right, and not Romanae. It is hard to 
to think that the latter can be anything but a 
slip on the part of the scribe of our MS. 
Hilary of Poitiers certainly was concerned 
with the Canon, but there is nothing to connect 
Pope Hilary (A.D. 461-467) with it. This, how- 
ever, is merely a preliminary point. The whole 
group of questions arising out of Cassiodorius’s 
lists is of considerable interest and importance 
for the history of the Canon. 

While I am upon the subject of Cassiodorius, 
it may not be out of place to point out that 
Dr. Hort’s discoveries invest with additional 
value the well-known Durham MS. of Cassio- 
dorius (Pal. Soc., pl. 164). It seems a fair 
inference that the original from which this MS. 
was copied probably came to Jarrow in the 
company of the Cassiodorian Bible, and would, 
therefore, be a first-rate authority for the Com- 
mentary on the Psalms. I am afraid that this 
is all that it contains. 

In regard to the reading to which Dr. Hort 
calls our attention—the conflation in Mark ix. 
15—I think I remember the same solution 
occurring to me some time ago. As stated by 
Dr. Hort, it seems to me to be convincing, and 
to deserve full weight as a proof of the excel- 
lence of the two great MSS.—now separated 
more widely than they had been supposed to 
be—Amiatinus and Fuldensis. It would have 
been a curious chance if the old neighbourhood 
of date and place (541 and 546, Monte Cassino 
and Capua) had been exchanged for a new 
neighbourhood in Northumbria; but I am afraid 
that the reasons for taking Fuldensis so far 
north are weakened, if we accept Dr. Hort’s 
conclusions. Perhaps he can tell us the history 
of this MS. too. 

Only on one point do I fail to follow Dr. 
Hort. I fail to see the close relationship 
between the handwriting of the Stonyhurst 
MS. and the Codex Amiatinus. To judge from 
the facsimiles, most of what one would have 
thought characteristic features in the one seem 
to be wanting in the other. The point which 
Bishop Wordsworth has noted about the F 
of the Stonyhurst MS. has no parallel in 
Amiatinus; neither has the closed E; on the 
other hand, the peculiar notched finish of 
EFLTS, which is so conspicuous in Amiatinus, 
is wanting in the Stonyhurst MS. AG Q again 
finish differently, though there is more resem- 
blance in BPX. At the same time, there is 
perhaps a general resemblance of style; and 
I am not palaeographer enough to know how 
far the points to which I have alluded are 
to be regarded as simple individualisms of 
the scribe. 

W. Sanpay. 


PS.—I let the above stand as it was—written, 
though I seem to have left it some way behind 
in the speculation s to which I could not help 
giving rein while it was printing. I ought, of 
course, to have seen more clearly that the 
association of Amiatinus and Fuldensis is not 
really broken ; it is only thrown a step further 
back on one side. I now gladly agree with 
Bishop Wordsworth that the Servandus who 
wrote part, at least, of the parent MS. of 
Amiatinus may very well have been the friend 
of St. Benedict. It was this parent MS. 
which had its birthplace so near that of 
Fuldensis. 

And a further question occurs to me, whether 
a fragment of this notable MS. may not still 
survive. Dr. Wordsworth will remember 
collating some sheets of St. Luke in a large 
uncial hand, bound up in one of the Durham 
MSS., which agreed almost verbatim with 
Amiatinus. Is it not possible that these sheets 
belonged to the very MS. from which both 
Amiatinus and the Stonyhurst MS, were 





copied ? I shall certainly look at them with 
lively interest when next I go to Durham. 

Yet another train of thought is suggested, 
Fuldensis and Amiatinus by descent would 
thus be companion MSS.; but is there not a 
third MS. the ancestry of which can be traced 
to the same locality? The Echternach MS. of 
the Gospels, Lat. 9389 in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris, was once thought to have 
been in the possession of St. Willibrord, but 
appears really to belong to the end of the 
eighth, or the beginning of the ninth, century, 
This MS. has a remarkable subscription, of 
which a facsimile is given by M. Delisle (Ze 
Cabinet des Manuscrits, tome iii., p. 231, pl, 
xix.): ‘Proemendavi, ut potui, secundum 
codicem de bibliotheca Eugipi praespiteri, 
quem ferunt fuisse sancti Hieronimi, indictione 
vi., post consulatum Basilii v.c. anno septimo 
decimo.”’ In other words, the original of the 
Echternach Gospels was corrected in the year 
558 by a copy from the library of Eugippius, 
Now Eugippius was abbat of the monastery at 
Lucullanum, near Naples, in which were 
deposited the bones of St. Severinus; and he 
wrote his life of Severinus in the year 511. 

Let us suppose for a moment that the MS, 
corrected in 558 was brought to Echternach or 
the neighbourhood. The monastery of St, 
Hubert in the Ardennes would not be far 
away; and so the Amiatine element in the 
Codex Hubertianus may have come in. 

There is, of course, no direct and positive 
evidence to offer, such as Dr. Hort produced so 
brilliantly in the last number of the ACADEMY; 
but several independent lines of evidence seem 
to converge backwards upon an original com- 
panion text which must have been in existence 
as early, and may have been in existence 
earlier than, the year 500. From this original 
companion home two colonies seem to have been 
thrown out—one in the Ardennes, the other at 
Jarrow. With the Codex Amiatinus the com- 
panion text travelled back to Rome and 
Tuscany. 

Just one word more in reference to a question 
raised by Dr. Hort. Whatever the oldest 
traceable companion text may have been, I 
believe that the common ancestor of Amiatinus 
and Fuldensis was already a complete Bible. 
Servandus, who connects the two, wrote his 
name in the Pentateuch; but the coincidences 
of text occur in the New Testament, beyond 
which Fuldensis does not extend. We have 
thus two distinct links at each end of the 
volume. w. §. 





PPS.—The history of the Durham fragment 
is perfectly clear. Mr. A. C. Headlam, Fellow 
of All Souls, recently collated the text of the 
volume in which it is bound. I consulted him 
about it, and he suggested from his recollec- 
tion of the character that it more probably 
belonged to one of the sister MSS. than to the 
parent MS. of Amiatinus. This conjecture we 
have been able to verify. When Mr. Headlam 
was collating the MS., Canon Greenwell 
pointed out to him the close resemblance of 
the handwriting to thut of some fragments 
bound up with the Utrecht Psalter. We com- 
pared the facsimile of these with that of the Codex 
Amiatinus, and have no doubt of the identity 
of the writing. The Utrecht fragments contain 
the letter to Damasus, part of the prologue to 
the four Gospels, the preface and capitula to 
St. Matthew, and Matt. i. 1—iii. 4; John 0. 
1-21. The greater part of the fragments are 
in a hand identical in character with that of 
Amiatinus. The capitula after the first three 
letters are in a hand which, though larger, I 
believe to be identical with that of the Stony- 
hurst MS. It is clear that these fragments, 
and the Durham fragments, came from the 


| same or the companion MS, w. S, 
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York: Feb. 28, 1867. 

I have read with extreme interest the recent 
correspondence about the Codex Amiatinus. 
It seems to me to establish pretty conclusively 
that the MS., with its companions, was written 
at Jarrow by the order of Ceolfrid. Now, 
there could not be many persons at Jarrow 
who were able to transcribe MSS. with any con- 
siderable skill. Who was the scribe ? 

May it not have been Beda? I make this 
suggestion the more boldly because there is in 
the library of the Dean and Chapter of Durham 
a MS. copy of Cassiodorius super Psalterium, 
which is said, in a note written in the fourteenth 
century, to be de manu Bedae. The character 
of the writing of the MS. helps to bear this 
statement out. Thus we have Beda specially 
interesting himself with Cassiodorius. Let us 
have the writing of the MS. at Durham com- 
pared with that of the Codex to see if they are 
not by one and the same scribe. 

The hexameter, Ceolfridus Anglorum extremis 

de finibus abbas, may be illustrated by Beda’s 
own words about himself: 
“Longe extra orbem, hoc est in insula maris 
oceani nati sumus et nutriti, et quae in primis 
partibus orbis, Arabia dico et India, Judaea et 
Aegypto, geruntur, non nisi per eorum qui inter- 
fuere scripta noscere valemus.”’ 


J. RAINE, 





Salisbury : March 2, 1§87. 

Having been absent and busily occupied on a 
confirmation tour, I have only just seen Dr. 
Hort’s admirable letter in the ACADEMY of Feb- 
ruary 26. Itis a specimen of that thorough- 
ness on his part which I have often had cause 
toenvy. His reference to the anonymous life 
of Ceolfrid just supplies the proof that was 
lacking of the main proposition advanced by 
De Rossi, while it corrects it in some interest- 
ing details. It is due to my friend Prof. S. 
Berger, of Paris, to mention that he had in- 
dependently suggested Anglorum for Britonum. 
May I express a hope that Dr. Hort will not 
drop the subject, but give us what further light 
he can upon the history of the capitula and of 
the cola and commata of this magnificent book 
which still require elucidation? In the mean- 
while, I thank him most sincerely for his 
answer to my appeal, JOHN SARUM. 





Clevedon: Feb. 28, 1887. 

My reply to Mr. White must be very brief, 
for the Bishop of Salisbury’s main question has 
received a solution through other channels than 
that of the word bibliotheca. 

I think that, as a matter of fact, the word 
means Old Testament in the two places men- 
tioned by Mr. White; but even if he shared my 
opinion I would not use them as a final appeal 
on the passage in question, for they are not 
contextual to it. 

It will, I think, be fairer to compare Beda’s 
statements with the passage ‘‘Itaque monas- 
teria,” &c., quoted by Dr. Hort from the 
anonymous Life of Ceolfrid. I set down the 
results succinctly, premising only that both the 
Bishop and I had omitted the clause “ altaris 
et ecclesiae uasa uel uestimenta omnis generis 
ampliauit”’ before Beda’s ‘‘bibliothecam utrius- 
que,” &c, 

I. The anonymous writer says: (1) A biblio- 
theca had been brought from Rome (2) by 
Benedict Biscop or (3) by Ceolfrid; who (4) 
ditawit his monasteries with furniture for 
church or altar, and (5) ampliauit the bibliotheca 
by the transcription of three pandects ; (6) two 
of these he placed in the two monastery 
churches, (7) the third he resolved to take to 

ome, 

II. Beda says: (1) A biblictheca had been 
brought from Rome (2) by Benedict Biscop, 
(3) a pandect was brought from Rome by Ceol- 
tnd, who (4) ampliauit the furniture or orna- 











ments of altar and church and (5) geminauit 
the bibliotheca of either monastery by the 
superadjunction of three pandects; (6) two of 
these he left to the two monastery churches, 
(7) the third he actually took with him. 

The corrections made by Beda in six out of 
these seven particulars are most interesting and 
instructive. I am sure they will repay study. 
Especially striking is the contrast between 
I. (3) and II. (3), where the historian antici- 
pates, as I believe, the protest of Alcuin; so, 
too, is that between I. (5) and II. (5), for it 
refutes the theory of rhetorical inaccuracy in 
the historian. 

I said in my first communication that you 
cannot ‘‘geminate” a library by adding a 
volume toit. I now add that, however loose 
the anonymous writer’s use of ampliauit, you 
cannot ‘‘ ampliate” a library by putting a book 
into a church. 

I hope Mr. White will agree with me, as well 
as the Bishop who enjoys his literary aid. It 
will have been a pleasure to raise the passage 
in question to the dignity of a locus classicus. 

Martin RULE. 








THE LENDING OF MSS. FROM THE BODLEIAN, 
Pembroke College, Oxford: Feb. 28, 1887. 


For more reasons than one I am glad to see 
that those who advocate the lending of Bodleian 
books are at length taking to pen and ink, and 
dis volentibus they shall all receive a parting 
broadside before the new statute is finally 
voted on so far as they manage to stick to the 

oint in dispute. A good part of Mr. Ellis’s 
fetter, however, is hardly to the point, for it is 
a very funny attack on your humble servant. 

I objected and still object to using any part 
of the Bodleian as a class or lecture room, 
because the Bodleian statute, as I read it, 
nowhere gives either the librarian or the 
curators power to put any part of the library 
to such a use. It is quite true that the curators, 
by a majority of seven to two, overruled my 
objection, in which my friend Mr. Ellis sees 
‘the beginning of a determined, possibly an 
organised, resistance to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the study of palaeography in this uni- 
versity ’’; and describes me as the ‘‘ exponent of 
a reactionary movement against the study and 
use of MSS.”—‘‘ the champion of that old and 
well-known policy of arresting the course of 
enlightenment by making it difficult or im- 
possible to approach the MSS. themselves.” 
That is to say, he argues that since I object to 
a certain thing being done in the library, be- 
cause it is contrary to the statutes of that 
library, I, therefore, object to the thing being 
done at all anywhere ; for instance, in Trinity 
College library, where, as he strangely admits, 
there are MSS. which might perhaps have 
served his purpose. I am bound to suppose 
that he believes his inference to be valid, but 
in that case what am I to think of his logic? 
I have never objected and never shall object to 
any competent person making a proper use of 
any MS. or book in the Bodleian. It is true 
that I do object to the dirty fingers of which he 
speaks, and think (though apparently he does 
not) that ‘‘it is of consequence that MSS, 
should not be soiled or injured in any way.” 

By a logic all his own, my friend infers most 
rashly that I am an enemy to the study of 
palaeography. Why, it has been one of my 
many hobbies for more than forty years. 
Before I matriculated I had collated at least 
a dozen Latin classical MSS. Iam a member 
of the Palaeographical Society; and, for an 
amateur (for J claim to be no more), have an 
unusually large collection of books and docu- 
ments connected with the subject, and know 
quite enough about it to see through nine- 
tenths of the nonsense that is sometimes talked 
about it in this place, 





— 


From my words “ university reform” (the 
true meaning of which most of us here know) 
Mr. Ellis infers, again by his own peculiar 
logic, that I would have people ‘‘ return to the 
standpoint of Prof. Mansel and Phrontisterion,” 
whatever that may be. He is much mistaken. 
Some day the general public will learn ‘ what 
most of us here know,” and then there will be 
a pretty row. What I complain of is that the 
more we are reformed the more ludicrously 
ignorant we become, and the more does hum- 
bug and imposture flourish and abound. Is 
anyone particularly anxious that I should give 
examples of what I allude to ? 

As to my ignoring ‘‘the new developments 
of education, and all that is comprehended 
under the name of research ’’—for which asser- 
tions no proof is or could be given—I may say 
that hitherto I have seen no certain signs of 
much real research in this place other than the 
search for cash. H. W. CHANDLER. 





India Office : Feb. 28, 1887. 

It was not my intention to take part in the 
controversy which has recently been raised as 
to whether the Curators of the Bodleian Library 
are justified in lending manuscripts, or whether 
they ought to discontinue the practice. But 
after reading Mr. Robinson Ellis’s vigorous 
and timely letter in defence of it, I feel induced 
to bring an experience extending over nearly 
eighteen years to bear upon the issue of a ques- 
tion which will more or less affect all our great 
libraries. 

At the time when I received my present ap- 
pointment, in 1869, it was customary for all ap- 
plications for the loan of MSS. to be referred 
to the Permanent Under Secretary of State, who, 
on receiving from the librarian a favourable re- 
port on the case in hand, appenied his signature 
to the letter. As applications, however, became 
more frequent, I was instructed to use my own 
discretion in the matter; and I have done so 
ever since, and certainly with such signal suc- 
cess that, in spite of thousands of loans effected 
during that period, there has not been a 
single loss to record. At the present moment 
there are no fewer than 337 Oriental MSS. out 
on loan, 47 of which are in the hands of scholars 
in India. I should state, however, that loans 
of MSS. have never been granted in a pro- 
miscuous manner, but with such restrictions 
as individual cases seemed to demand, and that 
occasionally some management and the exercise 
of a little persuasive diplomacy were required 
when rival claims had to be considered, as 
happened but a few years ago when two text 
editions and two translations of one and the 
same work, for each of which the same six MSS. 
of the India Office Library had to be utilised, 
were simultaneously in course of preparation in 
countries so widely apart as India, Austria, the 
United States, and Germany. Still such coin- 
cidences or conflicting interests are obviously of 
the rarest occurrence, and it would be idle to 
bring forward the case just mentioned as evidence 
against the practice of lending MSS. On the 
other hand, I venture to assert, without anticipa- 
ting a contradiction, that numerous editions of 
texts and other works based on our collections 
of MSS. would either have been impossible, or 
at least not possible to their actual extent, 
except for the existing arrangement. 

R, Rost. 








THE MANX RUNIC INSCRIPTIONS. 
Oxford: Feb. 26, 1887. 
Mr. Kermode’s letter on the Manx runes 
might with advantage have been a great deal 
shorter. Anyone that means to read inscrip- 
tions and comment thereon has first to learn 
the language they are writtenin. Mr. Ker- 


mode seems not to have served that apprentice- 
ship. Read and learn before you write was the 
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good old rule, 
that ! 

On the one side of Kirk Ballaugh (Mr. Ker- 

node’s home), within three quarters of an hour’s 
walk, is Kirk Michael. The chief cross and 
the legend thereon I found, on September 30, 
immured ‘‘waist-deep” in the stone and 
mortar, the fag end of the one line just jutting 
out, as if stretching out its hands to the 
passers-by and crying, ‘‘ Read me, relieve me, 
here I am, bound, hidden away, likea spirit ina 
bottle.” The ‘‘ Nial’-Lumcun anagram was 
hitherto the only answer until I came. On the 
other side, seaward of Kirk Ballaugh (I walked 
down in thirty-two minutes), is the old kirk of 
Ballaugh. Here, on October 5, I found the 
cross half sunk into the earth—the first letters 
below the turf, untouched, for long years past. 
A labourer’s spade (in a Jabourer’s hand, not in 
mine) soon dug it out, and we laid it flat on the 
ground. Here stretched on grass I lay down 
and read it. It took us just an hour—and 
here behold, O gentle reader, all three names 
were grievously misread, not one name read 
aright! Why, here was a pretty piece of work 
for a local Norse runic antiquary, if there 
was any; but there was none, and it was left to 
me—Kirk Michael, Ballaugh, and all. Mr. 
Kermode’s runic and rune studies are of a 
modern date, subsequent to, not preceding, my 
stay in the Isle of Man. 

The great and serious discrepancies between 
the legends on the crosses as I saw them, and 
the casts or copies whence the former received 
readings have been drawn, were a wonder and 
surprise to me. But, unless a spell of glamour 
was cast upon my sense, what could I do but 
trust my own eyes? There must be something 
wrong or rotten in these casts, thought I, for 
how else, in goodness’ name, could learned 
sensible men like Munch and Canon Taylor hit 
on their false readings; here false in the face 
of stone and slate, no mistake about it. Either 
their wits or their copies must needs be at 
fault ; for that they had never seen the originals 
was self-evident. I have a shrewd suspicion that 
these casts were somehow meddled with by 
some one, who knew little Danish and less Old 
Norse. Such readings as cuinu for cunu of the 
stone are suggestive. Whence the spurious 
intercolated i—one of Canon Taylor’s missing 
letters, I should not wonder. But why specu- 
late on dubious casts and copies when you 
have the originals still legible at hand ? 

These Manx runes are an odd queer sort of 
writing. It must be hard for an English 
reader to realise an alphabet where / can be 
read c, wu as v, and a as b. Yetsoitis. On 
one of the Kirk Andreas crosses some reader 
of thirty years ago, who clearly knew not 
Norse, has, with some little show of reason as 
far as ‘‘ dustus literarum” is concerned, read 
cub, where I now, with full certainty and 
without fail, or doubt, or hesitation, read the 
well-known preposition fra. Cub-culi yields no 
meaning whatever; could not be construed into 
anything Norse; could not mean ‘‘ seal-pate”’ 
any more than ‘‘silly-pate”—in fact, conveys 
no sense. Runes ought henceforth, in our 
enlightened age, to cease to be privileged above 
other alphabets. Read aright, a runic legend 
should always ‘convey, grammatically, some 
substantial sense, or else should not be thought 
worth reading. 

Respecting Mr. Kermode’s last sentence, I 
may add that there is already in the Isle of 
Man a body of trustees, constituted by an act 
of Tynwald, for the preservation and protec- 
tion of ancient monuments; and they are, I 
know, mindful of the crosses, and are working 
to get them preserved from wanton mischief and 
from weather. I should be glad to see the act 
extended against wanton readings and dilettanti 
runologists and antiquaries. Mr. Savage, the 


Alas, how we have changed all 


vicar of St. Thomas, is the secretary ; he and 





Mr. Moore could give fuller information on this 
head. My advice to my Manx friend and critic 
would be to join his countrymen; for among 
Manx people, as elsewhere, the old saying holds 
good, that vires unitae fortius agunt. 

On my runic round in the Isle of Man I was 
a sort of man-in-the-moon. My constant attri- 
butes were a pail of water and a clout; and 
now the Nemesis is upon me, for here I am, in 
consequence, doing weekly penance in scrub- 
bing critics and losing my time. 

GUDBRAND VIGFUSSON. 








THE SURNAME ‘‘ SHAKSPERE.” 
Oxford : Feb. 17, 1887, 

Mr. Henry Bradley has gravely propounded 
in the ACADEMY the conjecture that the sur- 
name ‘“Shakspere” did not originally mean 
‘‘ spear-shaker,” but is due to an etymologising 
distortion of the Anglo-Saxon personal name 
‘‘Seaxberht.’’ Since reading his letter I have 
been turning the matter over in my mind a 
good deal, and I have come to the conclusion 
that there must be some fun under this gravity 
—that Mr. Bradley cannot be serious in putting 
forth such a view. Many of us have been 
amused lately by Dr. Neubauer’s articles in 
Notes and Queries, in which the learned Semitic 
scholar gravely propounds Hebrew etymologies 
for genuine English words in benevolent aid of 
the Anglo-Israelite maniacs. At the magic 
touch of learning, the names of some of our 
public men are shown to be of Hebrew origin— 
‘‘Labouchere,” for instance, meaning ‘‘ the 
prince of Levi.” Dr. Neubauer is having his 
joke, but many no doubt will take him quite 
seriously. In the same way, I believe that 
Mr. Bradley is having his joke at the expense 
of those ingenious persons who will not be con- 
tent with an obvious explanation of a word, 
but who see in the most straightforward ver- 
nacular terms the results of ‘‘ an etymologising 
distortion.” I can picture to myself the learned 
assistant editor of the New English Dictionary 
inwardly chafing under the numberless instances 
of ‘‘ popular etymology” so confidently pro- 
ounded in handbooks on the science of 
anguage. His scholarly soul has been vexed 
within him when he is assured by Prof. Max 
Miiller that ‘‘beefeater”’ has nothing in the 
world to do with “beef,” that Oxford is not 
“the ford of oxen,” and that ‘‘ Brazenose 
College ’’ does not derive its world-wide famous 
name from its badge of the ‘‘ brazen nose” ; 
when he is told by Trench that ‘‘ Welsh rabbit ” 
is due etymologically to ‘‘rare bit,” and ‘‘ ceil- 
ing ”’ is not due to old French “ciel” and Lat. 
‘“‘caelum’”’; by Dr. Taylor that ‘‘ Eastbourne ” 
does not owe its former element to ‘‘ east,” and 
that “Pig and Whistle” represents ‘‘ Pige 
washael,” i.e, the Virgin’s greeting; and 
lastly, by Mr. 8. Palmer that ‘Charle- 
magne”’ contains in its latter element the 
German man, not the Latin magnus, and 
that the ‘‘ Picts’? have nothing to do with the 
Latin picti (painted), All this Mr. Bradley 
has borne for a long time; his heart has been 
hot within him, and at the last he has spoken 
with his pen. Secretly laughing at the absurdity 
of these learned attempts at ‘‘ boycotting” the 
obvious, he propounds on his side an absurd 
conjecture. ‘‘Shakspere” is not ‘‘ spear- 
shaker”; it is a distortion of ‘‘ Seaxberht.”’ 
He must have let Dr. Furnivall into his secret, 
or the wrath which has kindled so fiercely at 
the insertion of an e or ana in the great name 
would long before this have flared up at this 
piece of etymological pedantry. 

However, let it be granted that Mr. Bradley 
is serious. In the first place, he thinks it 
‘‘unlikely” that this name originally meant 
‘“‘spear-shaker.” But why? Surely such a 
name is not without analogy in English 
nomenclature. On p. 461 of Mr. Bardsley’s 





book on English surnames I find the following 
similar names: Shakeshaft, Wagspere, Wag- 
staffe, Ti e, Breakspear, Halstaffe, Draw 
swerde, Drawespe, Swyrdebrake, Bruselance, 
Crakysbield, Benbow, Shotbolte, Hurlestone, 
Hurlebat. I am at a loss to imagine what is 
meant by the improbability of the name 
‘“‘Shakspere,” signifying originally what it 
means on its surface. 

Then, again, how could an Old-English 
‘*Seaxberht”’ have become ‘‘ Shakspere,”’ even 
with the aid of “popular etymology”? If 
the name had survived, it would have become 
in later English ‘‘Saxbert,” not ‘‘Shaxberd.” 
Mr. Bradley knows perfectly well that our 
sha- is due, not to an Old-English sea-, but to 
scea-. He seems to have been confused for the 
moment by reminiscences of the values of Gaelic 
letters. He has been mystified by the “‘ sham- 
rock” of St. Patrick. 

But no. Iam sure we shall be told that this 
conjecture is a joke—with a scientific purpose. 
There lies often deep meaning in scholars’ 
play. A. L. MAYHEW. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, March 7, 5 p.m. Royal Institution 
General Monthly Meeting. 
6 p.m. London Institution: “ Life in Homer’s 
Days,” by Mr. A. Lang. 
8 = Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
* Building Materials,” IV., by Mr. W. Y. Dent. 
8 p.m. Victoria Institute: ‘‘ Oriental Entomo- 
logy,” by the Rev. Dr. F. A. Walker. 
8 p.m. _ Aristotelian: ‘‘ Lotze’s Metaphysic,” 
by Mr. A. M. Ogilvie. 
TUEsDAY, March 8, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The 
Function of Kespiration,”’ VIII., by Prof. A. 


gee. 

8 p.m. Anthropological: “Stone Circles near 
Aberdeen,” by Mr. A. L. Lewis; “ Palaeolithic 
Implements from the Drift Gravels of the Singrauli 
Basin, South Mirzapore,” by Mr. J. Cockburn; 


a Implements from Perak,” by Mr. Abraham 
ale. 


8 a= Colonial Institute: ‘ British Colum- 
bia,” by the Bishop of New Westminster. 

8 Dns Civil Engineers: Discussion, ‘‘ Dredg- 
ing perations and Appliances,” byj Mr. J. J. 
ebster. 


WEDNESDAY, March 9, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: 
“ Medals,” by Mr. R. 8. Poole. 
8 p.m. ety of Arts: “ Railway Brakes,” 
by Mr. W. P. Marshall. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: ‘The Differentiation of 
Tissues in Fungi,” by Mr. G. Massee; ‘‘ Section- 
cutting of Sponges and other similar Structures 
with soft and hard Tissues,” by Dr. H. J. Johnston- 
Lavis and Dr. G. C. J. Vosmaer. 

8 p.m. Shelley Society: ‘ Miss Alma Murray 
as Beatrice Uenci,’’ by Mr. B. L. Moseley. 


8 p.m. Geological: “ Chondrosteus acci ense~ 
roides, A »”’ by Mr. J. W. Davis; ‘The Fossils 
descri by Sir R. Owen as Poikilopleuron pusillus,” 


“A Lizard from the Cambridge Greensand, pre- 
served in the Woodwardian Museum, Cambridge,” 
* A Procoelian Crocodile from the Hastings Sands,” 
and * A Sacrum, apparently indicating a new HR 
of Bird, from the Wealden of Brook,” by Prof. H.G. 
Seeley. 

8 p.m. Hugenot Society. 

THURSDAY, March 10,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The 
} vena of the Reign of Anne,” III, by Mr. E. 
Osse. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “The most Cele- 
bra Composers for the Piano since 1830,’’ by 
Prof. E. Pauer. ’ 

8 p=. Telegraph Engineers: ‘ Reversible 
Lead Batteries, and their Use for Electric Light- 
ing,” by Mr. Desmond G. Fitz-Gerald. 

8pm. Mathematicai: “ Elimination” and “A 
Metrical Property of Plane Curves,’”? by Mr. KR. 
Lachlan; “The Weierstrass Functions,’ by Mr. 
A. G. Greenhill. 

8.30 pm. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, March 11, 8 p.m. New Shakspere: ‘’ Shak- 
spade Oe ban compared with Swift’s Yahoos,” by 
r. T. Tyler. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘Society in the 

Fourth Century A.D.,” by Archdeacon Farrar. | 
Royal Institution: 


SATURDAY, March 12, 3 ‘ 
“sound,” III., by Lord Rayleigh. 
8pm. Ph 


— 
8.46 p.m. Botanical: General Meeting. 








SCIENCE. 
MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. viii. 
No. 4; Vol. ix., No. 1. (Baltimore.) The 
first fifty-eight pages of the earlier number 
are occupied with a memoir, ‘“‘Sur les Fonc- 
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tions Abéliennes,” by M. Poincaré. This 
concisely repeats a demonstration and general- 
jsation of two theorems of Weierstrass, com- 
municated by the author to the Paris Mathe- 
matical Society, and adds several other 
propositions of interest bearing upon the 
Abelian functions. The editor contributes a 
paper of some practical utility, entitled ‘A 
generalised Theory of the Combination of 
Observations so as to obtain the best Re- 
sults.’ The number and volume close with 
a paper by Mr. J. C. Fields on ‘‘ Symbolic 
Finite Solutions, and Solutions by definite 


Integrals of the Equation of =amry.” These 


finite solutions are analogous to certain sym- 
bolic solutions of Riccati’s equation. The rest 
of the paper is concerned with work done by 
MM. Lobatto, Kummer, Spitzer, and De Tilly. 
Vol. ix. opens with a second instalment 
of Prof. Sylvester’s important lectures on 
the Theory of Reciprocants—a subject which 
seems for a time to have usurped the chief 
place in the minds of Oxford mathe- 
maticians. Dr. Story follows with a short 
account of “A New Method in Analytic 
Geometry,” and Mr. F. N. Cole gives a full and 
interesting sketch of ‘ Klein’s Ikosaeder.” 
Mr. A. G. Greenhill furnishes a portion of 
his memoir on ‘‘ Wave Motion in Hydrodyna- 
mics.” This subject, the writer remarks, is 
still, in some respects, in an elementary stage, 
and every fresh problem solved constitutes a 
distinct advance of the subject. The paper 
contains a résumé of the chief results hitherto 
obtained, and gives also a general connected 
account of the mathematical theory, at the 
same time attempting to develop it in some 
directions. 


A Synopsis of Elementary Results in Pure 
Mathematics. By G. 8S. Carr. (Hodgson.) 
The title-page goes on further to say — 
“Containing propositions, formulae, and methods 
of analysis, with abridged demonstrations, sup- 
plemented by an index to the papers on pure 
mathematics which are to he found in the prin- 
cipal Journals and Transactions of learned societies, 
both English and foreign, of the present century.’’ 


The general character of Mr. Carr’s work has 
been sufficiently indicated in our notices of the 
earlier parts at the time of their publication ; 
and it remains only to say that the work in its 
completed form is as full and yet as concise an 
index as could be desired of all the most im- 
portant propositions in the extensive field of 
pure mathematics. There is no indication of 
any falling-off in the closing portions of the 
book; in fact, Mr. Carr has gone beyond, we 
presume, his original plan, and added a most 
valuable index, not merely to the Synopsis, but 
tothe papers on pure mathematics which have 
been published during the present century in 
thirty-two leading mathematical journals. To 
the extent to which we have tried this index 
we have found it as accurate as one could 
expect a work involving so much labour to be. 
More prominence should have been given to the 
‘lip noted at p. 473. The articles are rightly 
given in the “Contents.” It was in con- 
ery of our consulting this for a particular 
subject that we were reminded of the wrong 
numbering of one of the sheets. We advise 
possessors of a copy to acquaint themselves 
with the above foot-note. In the body of the 
Work are several figures, and at the end there 
are 195 figures on folded pages. We trust Mr. 
Carr will receive sufficient encouragement and 
Tfenuneration to induce him to crown his 


ours by doing corresponding work for applied 
mathematics, 


“ScIENTIFIO RoMANCES.”—No. V. Casting 
out the Self. By ©. H. Hinton. (Sonnen- 


whein.) The subject of this —— is 
Space. ‘It is the application of the principle 





of casting out the self in attaining a knowledge 
of space about which I have something to say.” 
The author in course of time found that he had 
‘*no knowledge worth calling by that name,”’ 
and that he had never ‘‘ thoroughly understood 
anything ” which he had hewn Take a block 
of twenty-seven cubes forming a larger cube, 
each cube having its own particular name, and 
then arrange them and examine them in accord- 
ance with the diagrams here given and the 
remarks made in the text, and you will learn 
how ‘‘up and down” was cast out. We have 
afterwards a discussion of the question—Is 
‘right and left”? to be cast out? and an 
explanation of how this is connected with the 
fourth dimension. The author states that the 
subject here considered ‘‘abounds in abysses 
for stupidity to fall into,” and that it took him 
several years before he got quite on the right 
tack. But for the several subtle discussions in 
which Mr. Hinton delights we must refer 
students to the pamphlet itself. The author, it 
is needless to say, is clear in treating of what 
is abstruse and caviare to the vulgar, even in 
the contemplation of a block of cubes-—from 
which one may learn that the following are 
almost identical: ‘‘Casting out the Self,” 
‘*seeing as a higher child,” and “acquiring 
an intuitive knowledge of four dimensional 
space.” From one statement we fancy Mr. 
Dodgson would extract some fun. It is on 
p. 208, where Mr. Hinton states of three cubes 
that they are “‘ standing above each other.” 


A Treatise on Spherical Trigonometry. With 
Applications to Spherical Geometry and 
Numerous Examples. Part Il. By W. J. 
M’Clelland and Thomas Preston. (Macwmillan.) 
This is a fitting sequel to the first part, 
some time since commended in the ACADEMY. 
The authors apologise for the large introduc- 
tion of spherical geometry into this part. They 
consider that it forms a fitting sequel to the 
trigonometry; and, as of late it has fallen into 
comparative neglect, they hope to rescue it 
from this neglect by the prominence they here 
give to it. We cannot notice the work at 
length, as it contains a great amount of spherical 
matter ; but we will briefly indicate some of the 
heads. Chap. vi. (the numbering is con- 
tinued from the first part) treats of all the 
circles related to a triangle, including Dr. 
Hart’s circle. Chap. vii. is concerned with areas 
(of sphere, triangles, polygons, and discusses 
maximum areas). Chap. viii. is headed the 
Chordal Triangle. Chap. ix. is on concurrent 
ares and concyclic points. Chap. x. is occupied 
with direction angles and direction cosines, and 
chap. xi. gives an account of the theory of an- 
harmonic and harmonicsection. Chap. xii., on 
the small circle, is divided into introductory, 
theory of poles and polars, coaxal circles, 
centres and axes of similitude, and spherical 
inversions. Chap. xiii., under the heading of 
projection, discusses spherical and stereographic 
projection. Chap. xiv. gives an account of 
spherical reciprocation; and in chap. xv. are 
given a number of miscellaneous propositions, 
including an expression for a ‘“‘Symmedian” 
of a triangle in terms of two sides and the con- 
tained angle. From this summary it will be 
seen that many subjects are discussed which 
do not find a place in the earlier treatises by 
De Morgan and Todhunter. There is an ex- 
tensive collection of good and varied exercises, 
and modern methods of solving them are in- 
dicated in many cases. An English student of 
the subject will find this as handy a treatise 
as he could desire, and in it he will get, we 
believe, all he wants—or his wants are excep- 
tional. 


An Elementary Treatise on the Theory of 
Determinants: a Text Book for Colleges. By 
Paul H. Hanus. (Boston: Ginn & Oo.) This 
is not an exhaustive treatise, but an elementary 





one for students, founded upon the best 
authorities. The writer has availed himself 
of the English treatises by Scott, Burn- 
side and Panton (theory of equations), and 
Dr. Muir. His examples are to a great extent 
culled from the two last-named works. The 
method employed is to ‘‘show how each new 
concept has been evolved naturally; and, 
wherever it is a advisable, a special case 
precedes the general discussion.” The book is 
stated to be the only American one on the 
subject. We think this is hardly the case. We 
have noticed in the ACADEMY a tract on deter- 
minants by the Rev. Dr. W. J. Wright. Perhaps 
our present author does not count this as an 
American book, as it was printed in England. 
However this may be, the present is a capital 
book, and well suited for American students, 
who, by its mastery, will have gained a 
satisfactory acquaintance with the important 
branch of which it treats. The work is printed 
in the excellent style with which Messrs. 
Cushing, of Boston, have made us familiar. 


Differential Calculus. With Applications and 
Numerous Examples. By J. Edwards. (Mac- 
millan.) We were not prepared for such an 
excellent introduction to the subject as the 
work before us presents. It is ‘“‘an ele- 
mentary treatise,” and its object is ‘‘ to offer to 
the students a fairly complete account of the 
elementary portions, unencumbered by such 
parts of the subject as are not usually read in 
colleges and schools.” Out of 424 pages more 
than 200 are taken up with applications to 
plane curves, some of the chapters dwelling 
very fully on their special subject. Many 
examples have been taken from civil service 
and Woolwich papers, and the author seems to 
have specially aimed at making his book a vade 
mecum for candidates in such examinations, We 
would recommend the treatise, however, not 
only to such, but to the junior students at our 
universities and to candidates for college 
scholarships. The illustrations and explana- 
tions of processes seem to us to be adapted to 
render that large section of the human family 
which does not understand the Differential Cal- 
culus a trifle smaller, if only its members will 
read them with care. 


Key to Rules and Examples in Algebra. 
Part I. By Rev. T. Dalton. (Macmillan.) 
We have not seen the original work. Of 
this we need only say that it purports to 
give solutions in full of every example in the 
former volume, and so will be of use to any who 
have difficulty in solving them. The solutions 
are clearly given, and as economically arranged 
as One could expect. 








THE DECIPHERMENT OF THE HITTITE 
HIEROGLYPHS. 


WE quote from the Times the following letter 
addressed by Capt. Conder, R.E., to the presi- 
dent of the Palestine Exploration Fund :— 


Chatham : Feb. 24, 1887. 
“‘The decipherment of the curious hieroglyphs 
found at Hamath, at Aleppo, at Carchemish, and 
throughout Asia Minor has for many years been 
considered one of the most interesting questions 
of Oriental archaeology. Many attempts have 
been made to read them, but none of these could 
be considered successful so long as the Janguage 
of the texts remained unknown. It has been my 
good fortune within the present month to discover 
what that language is; and I shall, I think, have 
no difficulty in convincing Oriental scholars of the 
reality of this discovery, since not only the words, 
but the grammar as well, can be demonstrated to 
belong to a well-known tongue. In fact, the dis- 
covery, once made, seems so simple and obvious 
that I can only wonder that it has not previously 
been observed. 

‘“*The complete reading of the texts is still 
attended with difficulty — first, because of the 
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mutilated and decayed condition of the inscrip- 
tions ; and, secondly, because of the imperfections 
of the published copies ; while in some cases sym- 
bols only once or twice repeated must remain 
obscure until further examples can be obtained. I 
have no doubt, however, that careful study of the 
original texts will clear uv many of these minor 
difficulties, when once the simple and obvious key 
to the language is recognised. I have no doubt, 
also, that it is already quite possible to understand 
the sense and character generally of all the ten 
principal texts at present known. I may observe 
that this character is known to have been in use in 
1400 z.c., and it is probably very much older. 

‘* Pending the preparation of a memoir on the 
subject, in which I propose to give a complete 
analysis, I attach the readings of the more impor- 
tant and certainly decipherable of the inscriptions. 
It appears that they are invocations to the gods of 
Heaven, Ocean, and Earth —exact.y the deities 
(including Set) whom we know from Egyptian and 
cuneiform tablets to have been adored by the 
Hittites and other tribes of Asia Minor. This 
we ought to have already suspected, since the 
inscriptions in some cases occur on the basreliefs 
of deities. It is, no doubt, a disappointment to 
find that they are not historical; but I shall be 
able to show that they furnish, nevertheless, very 
important historical deductions, and throw a new 
and most astonishing light on the early history of 
Western Asia and of Egypt. 

‘The discovery will. no doubt, be regarded 
with some incredulity until it can be demonstrated 
by a full account of the grammatical reading of 
the inscriptions, the construction of the sentences 
being apparently one of the main reasons why 
these inscriptions have not previously been under- 
stood. I have, therefore, placed in the hands of 
two well-known Orientalists (Sir C. W. Wilson 
and Sir ©. Warren) a statement of the basis on 
which the discovery rests, which will serve to 
show that the method is not arbitrary, and that 
the deductions are of primary interest to all 
students of Oriental history. 

** The following (subject to improvements) is the 
reading of the more important texts. The first is 
a”prayer to the sun: 

*** May the Holy One mighty and powerful hear 
the uprising prayers. I call upon the Most High. 
...1 adore my Lord....Shine Lord. Great 
Spirit so be it. He gives me the rain of Heaven.’ 

“A second prayer is addressed to the god of 
water and of the sky and ocean : 

““*T pray ... to my God of the Water, the 
stately Lord of Water, the God of Heaven. I 
make an inscription in his honour. I extol him. 
I cause a great libation to be made as an offering. 
I make an offering to the Most Holy the King of 
the Water, I call on the [strong?] Lord the 
mighty one. The [strong] King [strong ?] light: 
Chief God of Heaven....f offer to. I cry... 
I extol [him] praying for water.’ 

‘Tn a third text we read as follows: 

“*To Thee the mighty one... the powerful, 
the Chieftain, the acknowledged Lord be prayers 
made. ...Icry with prayer to the Holy one the 
great Lord. . . to God and Goddess both I cry to 
the great spiritual.... Amen. I... tomy Water 
God. He Set my Water God... chief... Icry 
to. To the beneficent god of dawn...Icry. To 
my Holy one. [May he make... my supplica- 
tion?] Offering a libation to the God of Heaven. 
I cause an excellent libation to be offered to him. 
...Accept my most excellent libation. The 
crescent moon I greatly...’ 

‘‘ This text is much injured, and contains several 
very unusual emblems; but of its general sense 
there can be no question. 

‘* Another long text of the same character I 
have also translated, but the mutilated condition 
leaves it full of gaps. Altogether I have applied 
the language to ten of the principal texts. The 
seals and gems with similar characters are not 
difficult to read. Finally, the bowl found at 
Babylon appears to be a magic bowl, like several 
already known, inscribed in Hebrew characters. 
Ihave no doubt that further study will suggest 
improved and extended readings; but I do not 
expect that the substantial facts will be called in 
question. I ought, in conclusion, to say that [ 
owe my discovery in great measure to the kind 
encouragement which in 1883 I received from 
Prof. Sayce in studying the texts for the first time. 





——__—— 


His own reading of a short bilingual is confirmed 
in a remarkable manner, though not exactly as he 
expected. “©. R. Conpex.”’ 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Messrs. Puirie & Son have in the press 
a second edition, revised and much enlarged, 
of The Geology of England and Wales, by H. B. 
Woodward, of the Geological Survey, with 
geological maps and numerous illustrations ; 
and also a Handy Volume Atlas of the World, 
consisting of sixty-four plates, containing up- 
wards of one hundred maps and plans, with 
statistical notes on each map. 


THE most notable paper in the last number 
of the Mineraloyical Magazine is one in which 
Prof. Judd offers a ‘‘Contribution to the 
Theory of Schillerisation.”” By schillerisation 
he means that change in certain minerals 
whereby enclosures are developed along definite 
planes, these enclosures reflecting the light 
incident upon them at certain angles, and thus 
producing the peculiar phenomenon termed 
“‘schiller.”” This is an old German word ap- 
plied to the submetallic lustre, or sheen, which 
the crystals exhibit in certain positions. Prof. 
Judd explains the ‘‘avanturism” of Labrador 
felspar in a novel manner. 
sided cavities, or negative crystals, are developed 
along ‘‘solution planes” in the felspar, and 
that these become filled with secondary pro- 
ducts which, reflecting light in certain direc- 
tions, appear as brilliant spangles, like those 
well known in avanturine. 








PHILOLOG¥ NOTES. 


M. Lton GavTIER, professor at the Ecole 
des Chartes, has been elected a member of the 
Académie des Inscriptions, in place of the late 
M. de Wailly. M. Clermont-Ganneau was 
again an unsuccessful candidate. 


Mr. GeorGE BeErTIN, of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, who has some years past been connected 
with the oriental department of the British 
Museum, is prepared to deliver popular lectures 
on the archaeology and philology of the ancient 
East, illustrated with maps, diagrams, and 
photographs, and also to give instruction in the 
Assyrian and Akkadian languages. 


Ir the Classical Review, of which the first 
number has just been published by Mr. David 
Nutt, continues as well as it has begun, it will 
certainly justify its existence. As to the reviews 
of books, we must be allowed to say that their 
importance is chiefly due to their being collected, 
for any single one of them might have appeared 
in some one or other of existing publications. 
But the original articles, the notes, the report 
on archaeology, the summary of foreign period- 
icals, and the list of new books make up together 
a magazine of great value to the classical student 
in England. Of special interest is Mr. Cecil 
Smith’s account of three objects from Cyprus— 
a ring, an alabastron, and a lekythos—recently 
acquired by the British Museum. It must be 
added that the printing and paper are alike 
excellent. 


TuE first number has just appeared of a new 
oriental review, to be published quarterly, 
entitled Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, under the editorship of five well 
known Vienna professors—Bihler, Karabacek, 
D. H. Miiller, J. Miller, and Reinisch. Three 
of the articles, dealing with Indian subjects, 
and written by Prof. Biihler himself and Prof. 
Kielhorn of Gottingen, are printed in English. 
The agents in London are Messrs. Triibner. 


He shows that flat-° 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Socrery or Antiquarres.—( Thursday, Feb. 17.) 


Tue President in the chair.—A paper by Mr. A, 
Hudd was read, giving an account of a Romano. 
British interment discovered last October by a 
man ploughing at Farmborough, Somerset. The 
coffins, which lay north and south, were of stone, 
perfectly plain, with no inscription; and inside, 
a lead shell, apparently made of cast plates.— 
Another paper read was by the Rev. Ch. Words. 
worth, on a Calendar or Directory of the Lincoln Use, 
A Calendar of the Seventeenth Century included 
such names as St. Thomas Becket, which had been 
expunged at the Reformation, and omitted the 
Transfiguration and the name of Jesus, which had 
been introduced in the fifteenth century. The 
Calendar in question was evidently a copy of a 
much earlier one, used as a guide for the clerk, 
who had to calculate the allowances due to the 
canons in residence, who were bound to entertain 
certain officials of the church on feast-days styled 
‘* duplicia ’? and ‘‘semi-duplicia ’”? The rolls on 
which these accounts were kept were called rolls 
of ‘‘re. et ve.,” i.¢, ‘*recedendi et veniendi.” 
Mr. Wordsworth also referred to a Calendar ina 
OConsuetudinary of Peterborough in Lambeth 
Library (MS. 198), in which the obits and deposi- 
tions of abbots do not always agree with those 
stated in Dugdale’s Monasticon.—Sir J. Savile 
Lumley exhibited some terracotta heads and 
ex votos, bronze statuettes and coins, and photo- 
graphs of busts discovered on the site of the 
Artemisium near Lake Nemi, which has been 
already described by Mr. Pullan.—Major Coope: 
exhibited a small alabaster vase and a Norse chess- 
man of bone discovered in a sandpit in Bedford- 
shire—Mr. W. Ransome exhibited the stem and 
foot of a pewter chalice, found on the site of the 
preceptory at Hitchin; a papal bulla of John 
XXIL., anda small ivory panel of considerable 
antiquity representing the Crucifixion, with the 
Mauus Dei and two angels above, and Mary and 
John below the Cross. 


Asiatic Socrzty.—(onday, Fe5. 21.) 

E.L Branpretu, Esq., in the chair.—It was 
announced that, owing to illness, Surgeon-General 
H. W. Bellew was unable to read his paper on the 
‘* Names of Afghan Tribes,” consideration of which 
it had been thought advisable to defer until the 
author’s recovery. At the request of the chair- 
man and other members of the society, Captain 
R. C. Temple gave a short account of his several 
publications —notably Indian Notes and Queries and 
the Indian Antiquary—and received the acknow- 
ledgments of the society for the services he had 
rendered, in these and other respects, to the cause 
of Oriental research and Folklore, together with 
their good wishes on the occasion of his immediate 
return to India. 


ArisToTELIAN Soctety.—(Monday, Feb. 21.) 


Suapworta H. Honeson, Ese , president, in the 
chair.—Dr. Cattell, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, read a paper on “Recent Psychophysical 
Researches.’? He explained that psychology, like 
the other sciences, is descriptive and theoretical. 
We must, however, be careful not to build up too 
much theory without sufficient foundation of fact, 
or we run the danger of erecting pseudo- sciences, 
such as astrology and alchemy. The present 
business of psychology seems to be to investigate 
the facts of consciousness by means of observation 
and experiment. As an example of the applica- 
tion of scientifie methods to the study of mind, 
Mr. Cattell gave an account of experiments he had 
made on the limits of consciousness, and the time 
taken up by mental processes. It is possible to 
measure with great accuracy the time we need to 
perceive, to will, to remember, and to think. 
These times are quite constant. We can find to the 
hundredth of a second how long it takes to see 
the colour blue, or to call to mind that Paris 18 
in France. We thus find that a word can be seen 
in about the same time as a single letter, that some 
letters are more difficult to see than others, aud 
get other facts which have practical and educa- 
tional bearings. They are also of theoretic interest : 
life is not measured by the years we live but by 
the breadth and rapidity of our thoughts. Beside 


determining the rate at which we think, suc) 
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experiments in other ways throw light on the 
nature of thought, and help us to put the facts of 
mind into the great order which is the world. 


Tue Enousn Gorrue Society (MANCHESTER 
Brancu).—( Wednesday, Feb. 23.) 


Pror. Ward, president, in the chair.—A paper by 
Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick on ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister and 
the Romantic Novelists,’? was read by Miss Th. 
Dabis. It sketched by way of introduction the 
state of German society at its publication, the 
anti-Goethe agitation of the Berlin rationalists, 
the Xenienkampf, and the début of the brothers 
Schlegel ac the active assailants of Aufkidrung, and 
the exponents of a new ideal both in literature and 
in lifee As the embodiment of this ideal, F. 
Schlegel, in the second number of his brother’s 
journal, the Athenaeum, hailed Wilhelm Meister. 
“It is all poetry, pure, high poetry,’’ he wrote; 
and the attempt to justify the view led him to 
propound more than one cardinal principle of 
romantic aesthetics. That it was written in prose 
was the best illustration of the doctrine that verse 
was not essential to poetry; and the finely felt 
criticism of ‘‘ Hamlet’’ in the fifth book led him 
to the assertion that criticism was a form of 
try. Meister was not only the first of 
romances, but ‘‘romance” was itself the most 
perfect of literary modes; nor was it without sig- 
nificence that Schlegel and his followers were 
called, and called themselves, the ‘*‘ Romantic” 
school. But it was hardly less important in relation 
to their ‘‘ criticism of life’’ than to their criticism 
of literature. It was for them the romance of the 
poetic or art-life ; the embodiment of the world 
of their dreams, in which beauty and emotion held 
supreme sway; where the sordid struggles and 
gar triumphs of everyday humanity had no 
place; and where artists were the only persons, 
art the only occupation of any account. The very 
defects of the hero, his want of robust fibre, the 
feminine susceptibility which permits every new 
acquaintance to have a hand in his education, 
touched a sympathetic chord. They were the 
defects of the artist-temperament. They accorded 
with the disposition to exalt inspiration and im- 
pulse at the expense of hard work. From this 
standpoint, with the aid of a singularly misunder- 
stood Fichteism, the step was easy to that dis- 
dain of ordinary morality from the vantage 
ground of irresponsible genius, which produced 
the so-called ‘‘irony’’ of the Romantics. 
This irony inspired Tieck’s William Lovell, and 
still more Schlegel’s Lucinde—unreal pictures of 
hypochondriac crime and sentimental vice. Still 
more directly the fruit of Meister was Tieck’s 
Sternbalds Wanderungen, the shadowy story of a pre- 
mature romantic artist of the sixteenth century. 
Novalis, again, attracted by the mystic symbolism 
which lurks in the apparently prosaic atmosphere 
of Meister, produced his Heinrich von Ofterdingen, 
where symbolism is carried out without disguise 
in the congenial world of a fantastic mediaevalism. 
Thus, for the Romantic school, the publica- 
tin of Wilhelm Meister was really what F. 
Schlegel said it was to the world at large—one of 
the three most momentous events (the other two 
being the appearance of Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre 
and the French Revolution) of the eighteenth 
century. And if they discredited their master 
alike as artists and as moraliste, they at least 
powerfully advanced the sympathetic appreciation 
of his work.—In the discussion which ensued, the 
president deprecated a too unqualified disparage- 
ment of Nicolai on the one hand and of the Roman- 
tics on the other.—Herr Guenzer (speaking in 
man) discussed the present reputation of 
Goethe’s romance.—Mr. CO. H. Herford referred to 
Jean Paul’s Titan and Flegeljahre, and Miss Dabis 
to the attitude of the Romantics towards national 
@—Three ‘‘Short Notes’? were then further 
tead.—Mr. H. Preisinger produced three emen- 
dations of passages inthe newly published letters 
of Goethe to Frau von Stein, two of which the 
heeting accepted as beyond question.—Dr. Hager, 
on the other hand, pointed out a passage in the 
teceived text of the Italienische Reise which these 
ters supply the means of emending; and Prof. 
ard, commenting on the influence of Goethe’s 
carly writings in England (ef. A. Brandl in Goethe- 
Jahrbuch, III.) produced a copy of the London 
tion of Werther from the Trench of Aubry 





(1794) and remarked upon some suggestive enigmas 
in its preface.—The members and associates of 
this branch now exceed 100. 


Heienic Soctery.—( Thursday, Feb. 24.) 


Sipney Co1vin, Ese , vice-president, in the chair. 
Mr. Cecil Smith read a paper by Mr. A.S Murray, 
on a vase in the British Museum in the form of a 
Sphinx. Certain figures painted on this vase had 
hitherto been described as ‘‘ Triton, Niké and other 
figurs.’”” Mr. Murray showed that they repre- 
sented the Athenian legend of the birth of Erech- 
thonios. He further pointed out that in the same 
tomb with this vase (found at Capri in 1872) had 
been found other vases, ornamented with Attic 
subjects, so that it seemed probable that they nad 
all been imported from Athens. He fixed the date 
of the vase in question at about 440 n.c. Mr. 
Smith mentioned that a somewhat similar vase, 
though of inferior workmanship, and probably of 
later date, was in the museum at St. Petersburg, 
and had been described by M. Stephani.—After 
discussion, in which Prof. Middleton, Mr. Head, 
and the chairman took part, the hon. sec. 
read @ paper by Prof. Ridgway, on the 
origin and value of the Homeric talent. His 
main contention, supported by quotations from 
Homer and other Greek writers, and from the Old 
Testament, was that the Homeric talent repre- 
sented the value of the ox, which was thus the 
earliest unit of value, not only in Greece, but over 
all the Eastern world. This theory, if sound, not 
only afforded the means of estimating Homeric 
commodities, but also gave a natural unit on which 
to base the various systems of coinage.—Mr. Head 
admitted the ingenuity of the theory, but thought 
that Prof. Ridgway had attempted to give it far 
too wide an application. So far as the Homeric 
talent was concerned, his case had been fairly 
made out; but it was impossible to suppose that 
the ox had had the same value in all parts of the 
ancient world for so long a period. Indeed, great 
fiuctuations in its value were on record in historical 
times. Among other facts which affected points 
in Prof. Ridgway’s argument was this, that the 
earliest Greek coinage was not gold but silver. 
Gold coins were only introduced in Macedonian 
times. At the same time the paper deserved the 
careful attention of all metrologists. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleozraphs).handsomely framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GEO, REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








ART BOOKS. 


Fantaisies Decoratives. Par Habert - Dys. 
Parts I.-VI. (Paris: Rouam; London: Gilbert 
Wood.) The readers of L’Art have already 
made the acquaintance of M. Habert-Dys. He 
is one of those artists whom the enterprising 
proprietors of that periodical have helped with 
no sparing hand to bring before the public. 
The numerous ‘‘encadrements” which have 
graced its pages have mainly come from his 
fertile pencil ; andin publishing, with all the aid 
which modern French chromo-lithography can 
give, a number of his decorative designs M. 
Rouam has only shown continued confidence 
in the decorative skill of M. Habert-Dys. This 
confidence is asserted upon the cover of the 
publication with a strength which leaves little 
for the enthusiasm of the critic. 

‘Une imagination fertile, de grandes ressources 
d’invention, l’horreur de la banalité, beaucoup de 
gout, un dessin 4 la fois souple et serré, une 
entente harmonieuse des couleurs, tels sont les 
mérites de M. Habert-Dys,”’ 

according to the opinion of his publishers; 
and, though thus ranged together these 
merits seem to represent to us a greater 
genius than M. Habert-Dys, it is difficult 
to deny that he possesses any one of them. 
It is perhaps more difficult to believe, 
as has been said, that he has pursued his art 
outside the influence of that of Japan. He is 
undoubtedly an industrious and a facile deco- 


rator, but his originality seems to us less that 
of a new imagination than of a man who deter- 
mines not to copy. While many of his designs 
show much ingenuity and happiness of arrange- 
ment, they seem to us to want that distinction 
of style, the cachet of a personality, which 
should mark the work of a really strong man. 
Though we cannot say that this design is 
Japanese, or this French, or this Pompeian, we 
are reminded of one and all in his work. 
But we have no wish to criticise severely what 
are after all but Funtaisies, and the genuine 
outcome of lively and graceful fancy, inspired 
not only by a knowledge of various schools, but 
by personal study of natural forms. As a rule 
we prefer his borders—charming and fresh 
arrangements of flowers, sometimes interwoven 
with animal forms—to his more pictorial 
devices. There is one with mice, and another 
with bees that are quite new and beautiful, and 
one or two patterns of slightly conventionalised 
flowers, which will stay in the memory when 
the mere agreeableness of most of the rest will 
have passed away. M. Habert-Dys’s tendencies 
to excess are in the direction of looseness of 
drawing and elaboration of ornament. And if 
he can counteract them a little without missing 
the charm of light suggestion in his pictures 
and of richness in his patterns, he should ex- 
tend his reputation. 


Le Meuble. Par A. de Champeaux. Tome II, 
(Paris: Quantin.) In this volume M. de Cham- 
peaux brings down his history of furniture to 
the days of the empire, where, we suppose, he 
will be content to leave it. In his former 
volume he began with the ancient Egyptians, 
and ended with some account of English work ; 
but in this he deals almost exclusively with 
that French School which, absorbing all pre- 
vious styles, set a fashion which may be said to 
have conquered Europe. Unfortunately we 
have no similar historian, or probably M. de 
Champeaux would have known and said some- 
thing of our school of the eighteenth century, 
which to a great extent resisted the French in- 
vasion, and in the works of Chippendale, 
Sheraton, Adam, and others, presented us with 
models far more worthy of imitation than the 
extravagant forms and useless elaboration of 
the French masters. Masters however they 
were, who, under the patronage of Louis XIV., 
Louis XV., and Louis XVI., brought the arts of 
furnishing and decoration generally to a pitch of 
technical perfection unequalled, and developed 
a style which, whether we like it or not, was 
distinct and superb. Never since the Renais- 
sance has so much invention or such artistic 
skill been lavished upon articles of furniture ; 
and the ‘‘ Bibliothéque de l’Enseignement des 
Beaux-Arts”? would have been indeed imper- 
fect if it had failed to chronicle the achieve- 
ments of Boulle and Bérain, of De Goulon and 
the Caffieri, of Riesener and Beneman, and all 
the other famous ébénistes and ornemanistes of 
the ancien régime. We have spoken of the suc- 
cessive styles of the three monarchs as one ; and 
80, indeed, they appear in the history of fur- 
niture —a style developing from the massive and 
pompous fashion of Louis Quatorze to the more 
delicate forms and more exquisite ornament of 
Louis Seize, but presenting throughout the 
same fundamental characteristics and motives. 
It is needless to say that M. de Champeaux is a 
master of his subject. The illustrations to the 
book are well chosen and well engraved. 


Ie Style Louis XIV. Par A, Genevay. 
(Paris: Rouam.) The time has arrived when 
we can fairly estimate the genius of Le Brun. 
If not the inventor of the style of Louis 
Quatorze, it grew, and fertilised, and developed 
so prodigiously under his guidance that no 
other name is so firmly associated with it. 
The man who organised the fétes and decorated 
the chateaux of the Surintendent Fouquet, 
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and after his fall was taken into the service of 
the great monarch, and ruled the arts of 
France for a quarter of a century, was no 
ordinary man. The fecundity and variety of 
his decorative talent is a thing by itself to 
wonder at. No matter for what his services 
were demanded, for a vase or a ceiling, a 
pageant or a funeral, a flambeau or a his- 
torical painting, his wit and his hands were at 
all times ready—the one always fresh and 
fertile, the other ever skilful and versatile. 
Perhaps, if we could gauge his total achieve- 
ment to a hairsbreadth, we should find that 
some grand piece of occasional decoration, 
like that which he designed for the funeral 
ceremony of the Chanceller Séguier, was his 
real masterpiece. Even in the copy of an en- 
graving of the period which forms one of the 
illustrations of this book, it is wonderfully im- 
pressive ; but in those great battle-pieces, which 
have again been displayed (after long seclusion) 
in the newly-opened gallery of French pic- 
tures in the Louvre, and in those designs for 
tapestry, full of style and life, which com- 
memorate important scenes from the history 
of Louis XIV., some of which are engraved in 
this volume, we see that he wanted little to 
have been enrolled among the _ greater 
painters. What was this little, which was 
really so much ’ It is hard to give it a name. 
Individuality, let us say. His art was not the 
expression of himself, but of a court—of a 
régime—of a highly artificial section of society. 
With all his invention he was a slave—part of 
the great pageant which he designed for the 
glorification of his king. In his case, it was 
not so much the man that was the style, as the 
style which was the man. It ahsorbed him 
even more than it absorbed many of those who 
worked at his command—Beulle, Caffieri, 
Warin, Bérain, Le Notre; even Coypel, and 
several others of the train of painters, sculptors, 
landscape gardeners, ebénistes, and ornemanistes, 
who swelled the triumph of his career, pre- 
served their individuality more intact than Le 
Brun. Nevertheless, he was the great moving 
spirit of ‘‘ Le Style Louis XIV.,” and fully de- 
serves the lion’s share accorded to himin the 
admirable work of M. Genevay. 


Les Styles. 700 gravures classeés par époches, 
Notices par Paul Rouaix. (Paris: Rouam.) 
This book is a good idea badly executed. 
The engravings, notwithstanding their number, 
are not sufficient to carry the idea adequately 
into effect. The deficiency is most perceptible in 
the classical styles, the poverty of the illus- 
trations requiring Greek and Roman styles 
to be amalgamated into one, in which ex- 
amples of Roman, and those not very good or 
characteristic, bear by far the largest propor- 
tion. It is nota little amusing to find the 
works of Della Robbia classed under the 
‘*Style Louis XII.,” to find a Dutch plate 
with a plainly Japanese decoration under the 
title of ‘‘ Renaissance,” and designs by 
Rubens in the section of ‘‘ Style Louis XIII.” 
It is with the later Louis’s that the work deals 
most satisfactorily. Of the letterpress it may 
be said that it is quite good enough for the 
book. It contains an answer to at least one 
question which puzzles a good many persons on 
this side of the channel, and thatis, ‘‘ What is 
the style of Queen Anne?” According to M. 
Rouaix, it is the style of the Regency (1715-23). 
The volume is altogether a handsome one, and 
good for a drawing-room table, where its many 
interesting engravings can be turned over 
without exciting too critical a spirit. 








THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


TxE present exhibition of the Scottish Academy 
is less dependent than usual upon important 


contributions from London. These include Mr. 
Orchardson’s ‘‘ Master Baby,”’ Mr. T. Graham’s 
“‘Harbour Light,” Mr. MacWhirter’s ‘‘ Three 
Witches,” Mr. J. R. Reid’s “‘ Shipwreck,”’ and 
Mr. J. W. Oakes’s ‘Corner of the Harvest 
Field”; and that masterly subject by the late 
John Phillip, ‘The Early Career of Murillo, 
1634 ’—sold last year at Christie’s—also finds 
a place on the walls. But, with a few notable 
exceptions, it is to painters of Scottish nation- 
ality and residence that the exhibition owes 
its chief attractions. 

Chief among the figure-pictures by local 
painters, is Mr. E. W. Lockhart’s ‘‘ Glaucus 
and Nydia”—a rendering of the scene from 
The Last Days of Pompeii, where the blind 
flower-girl discovers that the youth whom she 
secretly loves is betrothed to another. The 
picture is distinguished by learned draughts- 
manship and brilliant, richly varied colour. In 
delicacy and refinement it marks the highest 
point which this painter’s art has yet reached. 
In his ‘‘Landless and Homeless—Farewell 
to the Glen,’ Mr. Robert Herdman renders 
with his accustomed suavity of colour, correct- 
ness of form, and appropriateness of expression 
and attitude, a pathetic scene of Highland 
eviction. Mr. Hugh Cameron is represented by 
several exquisite scenes of humble life. Mr. 
R. G. Hutchison, in his ‘‘ Reminiscences of the 
Crimea,” shows the most harmonious and 
successful figure-piece that he has yet produced. 
Mr. J. T. Ross exhibits several pleasantly 
coloured and highly poetical scenes of child-life, 
while the ‘‘ Reminiscences,” and ‘‘ Their Legal 
Adviser,” of Mr. G. O. Reid, mark a great gain 
in daintiness of execution and sprightly verve 
of touch. 

Mr. W. M’Taggart is admirably represented 
in both the departments of landscape and 
portraiture. In the former he exhibits a 
magnificently free and forcible rendering of the 
force and stress of sudden storm, titled ‘‘ For 
Shelter ”’; in the latter he shows a vigorously 
handled, but most delicate and silvery half- 
length portrait of ‘‘ Mrs. Orchar.” The land- 
scape-art of Mr. W. D. M’Kay is seen at its 
sweetest in ‘The Drove Road” and 
“Summer”; and Mr. J. L. Wingate (who also 
exhibits a piece of remarkably skilful flower 
painting, an oil-study of chrysanthemums) is 
even more than commonly subtle and tender 
in ‘*From a Garden in late Autumn,” and 
‘‘ Watering Horses’’—the latter, in its land- 
seape, being quite a masterly effort to deal with 
the potent greens of summer vegetation. Of 
art which combines delicacy with strength, 
which has reeeived incitement and direction 
from the English landscape of a hundred years 
ago, and strives mainly for force and unity of 
total impression, we have some excellent 
examples in the works exhibited by Mr. J. C. 
Noble, of which ‘‘ Wharfedale” and ‘‘ Barden 
Tower ” are representative examples ; while fora 
perfect revel in the utmost attainable 
sumptuosity of powerful and splendid colouring 
we may turn to Mr. Robert Noble’s ‘‘ Féte des 
Fleurs,” asubject—studied among the wonderful 
rhododendron-beds of Tyninghame—which 
recalls, though with no servile exactitude of 
merely literal transcript, the magnificent colour- 
dreams of Monticelli. 

In portraiture the exhibition is distinctly 
strong. In addition to the portrait of a 
lady by Mr. M’Taggart, to which we have 
referred, there are a number of admirable 
works by Mr. George Reid, including gallery 
pictures of ‘‘ John Gilmour, Esq., of Lundin,” 
and of the Lord Justice-Clerk Moncreiff, the 
latter to be hung in the Parliament Hall, 
Edinburgh. Mr. Robert Herdman shows a 
portrait of the late Principal Shairp of St. 
Andrews, and Mr. Robert Gibb is well 
represented by his powerful three-quarter 





length of Stanley, the explorer. Among the 





younger portraitists, Mr. C. Kay Robertson 
exhibits a particularly successful likeness of 
Mr. W. B. Rhind, the sculptor ; Mr. C. A. Sellar 
has a well-toned and dignified portrait of a 
lady; and Mr. D. Herdman a powerful half- 
length of Colonel Shairp of Houston. 

Among the water-colours the most important 
and artistic contributions are the three simple, 
but exceedingly careful and delightful, water- 
colours by the President, Sir W. F. Douglas; 
the four subjects, Eastern and Scottish, by Mr. 
A. Melville; and Mr. Tom Scott’s large view 
- : a windings of the Tweed from Bemersyde 

ill. 

A first place in the rather meagre display 
of sculpture is occupied by Mr. John Hutchi- 
son’s fine bust of Prof. Sir Douglas Maclagan. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


RAPHAEL’S DRAWINGS FOR THE ANSIDEI 
MADONNA. 
Liverpool: Feb 25, 1887. 

Among the drawings ascribed to Raphael in 
the British Museum are two rapid pen-and-ink 
studies from the nude. One of these represents 
aman kneeling, with his face upturned, and 
his hand on his chest. He is the usual Umbrian 
St. Jerome. The other (from the Payne- 
Knight Collection) depicts 2 man turned some- 
what to the right, and looking down, reading 
in an open book held at length in both hands, 
and rested against the hip; the right leg and 
again the right foot are separately repeated. 
These drawings were photographed by the 
Autotype Company, and published as Nos, 3 
and 5. The St. Jerome is No. 84 in Braun’s 
Catalogue, I believe ; the other figure is either 
No. 81, 83, or 88. 

Among the Raphael drawings at Oxford is a 
sheet (Br. 16) bearing a number of studies in 
silver point. One of these is a study for the 
same standing figure with a book, but his atti- 
tude is slightly changed. Careful studies for the 
two hands holding the book are repeated on the 
same page. There are also two studies for a lion’s 
head, doubtless connected with the study for 
St. Jerome just referred to. There is also 
another three-quarter length study from a 
male model, standing almost in profile to the 
left. The upper part of the figure of the man 
with a book is repeated in small life-size on a 
sheet formerly in the Reiset Collection, and 
now the property of the Duc d’Aumale. Here 
the figure is draped in ecclesiastical vestments, 
and hasa bald head. This drawing is a car- 
toon, and has been pricked in transfer. It is 
No. 115 in Brauu’s Catalogue. 

A comparison of the Duc d’Aumale’s draw- 
ing with the Madonna Ansidei leaves no 
doubt that it was used for the figure of St. 
Nicholas in that picture. The postures of the 
two figures are practically identical, though 
looked at from a slightly different point of 
view. It is as though Raphael, after making 
the Duc d’Aumale’s drawing from the model, 
had moved his chair about a yard to the right, 
and had then made the drawing from which 
the figure of St. Nicholas was painted. The 
cloak and mitre in the picture do not appear 
in the drawing. 

Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle describe 
several sketches and studies for the Madonna 
Ansidei, which I have not yet been able to see 
or to obtain photographs of. One is a pen-and- 
ink sketch, at Frankfort, of the Virgin and 
Child, with St. Nicholas of Tolentino. Nohring’s 
photographs of the Frankfort drawings are out 
of a“? and Braun’s are not yet purchasable. 
What the Lille (No. 704) silver-point study 
from a male model reading in a book may be, 
I cannot say. Passavant (ii. No. 375) called 
it a study for the Madonna del Cardellino. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle associate it not with the 
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St. Nicholas, but with the Virgin of the 
Ansidei panel; and they describe both another 
Lille drawing and Mr. Malcolm’s lovely silver- 
point portrait as designs for a female head for 
this figure. 

There is another beautiful pen-and-ink de- 
sign by Raphael, which, so far as the Madonna 
and Child are concerned, is clearly connected 
with the Ansidei Madonna. It was formerly 
in the Timbal collection, and is now, I believe, 
in the Louvre. A reproduction of it can be 
seen in the second edition of Miintz’s Life of 
Raphael, opposite p. 238. Here the Virgin and 
Child are raised on an elevated throne, as in 
the London picture, but they are accom- 
panied by the plague saints, Sebastian on the 
left, Roch on the right. The Sebastian, with 
his right arm tied over his head and his left 
behind his back, is not identical with the Lille 
drawing (No. 725, Br. 72); but the two areclearly 
connected, and the — attitude is the same 
but for the pose of the feet and the turn of the 
head. The Sebastian in the Timbal drawing is 
a thoroughly Peruginesque figure. The Lille 
sheet looks, as Crowe and Cavacaselle say (i. 63), 
like the work of Raphael copying Perugino. 

Returning to the silver-point study at 
Oxford (Br. 16), the two standing figures were 
clearly intended to be on opposite sides of a 
central figure. The one with the book (after- 
wards St. Nicholas) was to be on the left. 
When he was moved over to the other side his 
attitude had to be changed, as we have seen it 
was, The other figure was to be on this right 
side. His left arm is drawn in two different 
positions, and it will be observed that there are 
indications of some rod or staff held in the left 
hand. Now the St. Roch in the Timbal draw- 
ing has a rod, and stands on the right side. 
The Baptist in the Ansidei panel holds a lon 
cross, and stands on the left side. The h 
of the St. Sebastian in the Timbal drawing is 
on the shoulders of the Baptist in the picture. 
The figure in the Oxford drawing seems to be 
connected in some way with both these figures ; 
at all events, the model is the man who 
eventually stood for John the Baptist. 

The Frankfort and Timbal drawings prove 
that there was some hesitation as to the choice 
of attendant saints. May it not be possible 
that St. Jerome was at one time thought of? 
At all events the study for this saint belongs to 
the same group as the other British Museum 
drawing, the Oxford (Br. 16) and Lille (Br. 
72) drawings, and the Duc d’Aumale’s (Br. 
115), as well as those already recognised as 
connected with the Ansidei Madonna. 

W. M. Conway. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Amone the etchings now exhibiting at Mr. 
Dunthorne’s, and honestly worth a visit, there 
are two important ones, just published, and a 
very delightful one which is shortly to appear. 
Of all these, perhaps, Mr. Haig’s will be the 
most popular ; and this, owing more we fear to 
its obvious picturesqueness than to that greater 
breadth, freedom, boldness of effect, which the 
etcher has certainly known how to impart to 
this latest of his efforts. The subject is 
“Limburg on the Lahn.” The church, with- 
out the presence of which Mr. Haig could 
hardly be asked to be contented, stands on the 
summit of the precipitous but wooded rock, 
which towers over valley, stream, and water- 
mill. The plate is large, and it is impressive, 
not alone by reason of its size nor even of its 
visible picturesqueness, but by right likewise 
of certain technical merits and, as we suggested, 
of increased breadth of style. At the same 
time, Mr. Haig has not even yet acquired the 
ascination of an individual vision. He sees 
What the cultivated person is accustomed to 





see; not what is seen by the peculiar artist. 
The other prints are both by Mr. Robert Mac- 
beth, and they are both translations from men 
with whom he thoroughly sympathises: in the 
one case Mason, in the other Frederick 
Walker. The Mason is what would be called 
the important work. Itis now christened ‘‘ The 
May of Life.” We prefer its earlier title, ‘The 
Unwilling Playmate.” The scene is an open 
common, edged with coppice, and there is a 
background of sloping cornfield. In front 
three rustic girls, of twelve to fourteen years of 
age, seek to make a somewhat woe-begone and 
ill-conditioned donkey the companion of their 
sports. Hence Mason’s original title: his aim, 
no doubt, was to impart grace to Realism, 
truth to the Pastoral. And Mr. Macbeth has 
finely followed his intention. Mr. Macbeth’s 
second etching is after a wonderfully delicate 
little Walker, full of homely charm—‘“‘ The 
Rainy Day.” It is a village street; and along 
it, as quickly as may be, under shelter of a 
large umbrella, trudge two people whom you 
instinctively feel must be honest and pleasant. 
The plate, in its delicate atmospheric refine- 
ments, is an evidence not only of Mr. Macbeth’s 
understanding but of his flexibility of method. 


Messrs. SoTHEBY will sell on Monday and 
Tuesday of next week a large collection of 
engraved British portraits, belonging to Lord 
Annaly. The collection, which comprises 
many examples of the early engravers on 
mezzotint, was formed towards the end of last 
century for the purpose of illustrating Grain- 
ger’s Biographical History of England; and a 
copy of Grainger, in sixteen royal folio volumes, 
with more than 1,000 portraits, will also be 
included in the sale. Later in the week, the 
same autioneers will sell (as part of another 
collection) five engravings after Van Dyck and 
Rubens by the Bolswerts and other Flemish 
engravers of the middle of the seventeenth 
century, which possess the distinction of being 
printed on satin. 


THE next examination by the London Insti- 
tute for the Advancement of Plain Needlework 
for certificates and diplomas will be held on 
March 26, at St. Michael’s Schools, Pimlico, by 
the permission of Canon Fleming. Those who 
are desirous of being examined will oblige by 
communicating, without delay, with Miss 
Chessar, 36 Balcombe Street, Dorset Square, 
N.W., enclosing a stamped envelope for reply. 








THE STAGE, 


STAGE NOTES. 

THE performance of ‘‘A Woman killed with 
Kindness,” of which we spoke a week or two 
ago, is to take place next Tuesday after- 
noon at the Olympic Theatre. Nothing that 
the ‘‘ Dramatic Students”? have done—not 
even what proved to be their memorable per- 
formance of Dryden’s ‘‘ Maiden Queen ’’—has 
been looked forward to with more interest, 


Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER’s long article on 
Mr. and Mrs, Kendal, which forms a leading 
feature in the new number of Longman’s, is 
really quite exhaustive as far as pure bio- 
graphy is concerned. Critical it hardly pre- 
tends to be, Mr. Archer’s opportunities for 
criticism being very numerous in another place. 
Mrs. Kendal’s professional career from child- 
hood, and Mr. Kendal’s from its beginning in 
early manhood, are sketched with complete- 
ness, down to the time, that is to say, when 
these two artists joined with Mr. Hare in the 
management of the St. James’s Theatre. The 
story of that management, down to to-day, 
was—doubtless Mr. Archer felt—too completely 
modern history. So far as our own memory 
serves us, we might be inclined to take ex- 
ception to Mr, Archer’s estimate of Mr. Walter 





Montgomery and Mr. James Bennett, with 
both of whom Mrs. Kendal was associated in 
early youth. But Mr. Edmund Yates, we see, 
has no pleasant impression of Mr. Walter Mont- 
gomery. We had thought that at the time of 
his appearance he was considered good; cer- 
tainly he was not so obscure as Mr. Archer 
seems to hint. As regards Mr. James Bennett, 
it is true, no doubt, that he was very short; 
and Mrs. Kendal at fifteen or sixteen was a 
very tall young woman—and thereby hangs a 
tale which Mr. Archer does not forget to tell. 
But Mr. Bennett was something more than 
pigmy or diminutive. He was surely an ex- 
tremely capable and comprehensive actor, who 
knew all that had been done in his own time, 
and had a thorough interest in his art. He 
was a Shylock as well as a Virginius. Nay, 
more—was he not the only Louis XI. between 
Charles Kean and Mr. Irving? And there isa 
funny story told about him which, perhaps, 
Mr. Archer does not know and which we will 
immediately recount for his benefit. He was 
a purely “legitimate” actor. Sensationalism 
and the ‘‘ Colleen Bawn’”’ stank in his nostrils. 
He would none of them. Now, there came a time 
—it lasted perhaps for two or three years —when 
nothing whatever but sensationalism would go 
down with the public. For an actor, it was 
that or starvation—unless money had been 
saved. Mr. Bennett was not a man of fortune, 
but he did not like either starvation er the 
sensational. He would avoid both by the 
simple expedient of keeping a tobacconist’s 
shop. But it was fitting, he held, that he 
should not lose touch of Shakspere altogether 
even during those years. So he paid the bard 
a tribute by keeping his tobacconist’s shop only 
at Stratford-upon-Avon. 








MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


HERR JOACHIM was the great attraction at Mr. 
Henschel’s thirteenth concert last Thursday 
week, Brahms’ Violin Concerto in D (Op. 77) 
is not a popular work ; and the composer showed 
no little foresight in dedicating it to the great 
violinist, so able and so willing to do justice to 
the difficult and often dry music. Herr 
Joachim played magnificently. Later in the 
evening he gave Beethoven’s Romance in F 
(Op. 50). Mr. Henschel has sternly set his face 
against encores, but he had to deal with an 
excited audience clamouring for its favourite 
fiddler. The moment was a dangerous one; but 
Mr. Henschel kept firm, and seeing that the 
audience would not desist from applause, went 
on with the last piece in the programme. This 
was Liszt’s Rhapsody in D, the interpretation 
of which, if good, was scarcely brilliant. The 
great success of the evening, next to Herr 
Joachim’s solo, was Haydn’s bright Symphony 
in B flat (No. 9 of the Salomon set). The 
analytical book spoke of the 125 symphonies 
written by the composer ; and, seeing how well 
this one was played, and how well it was re- 
ceived, Mr. Henschel will not be at a loss how 
to give his subscribers another treat of a similar 
kind. The programme commenced with Ben- 
nett’s Overture to Byron’s ‘‘ Parisina.”’ 

Last Saturday Mr. E. Prout’s Fourth Sym- 
phony was played for the first time at the 
Crystal Palace under Mr. Manns’s direction. 
Much has been done by this enterprising con- 
ductor for English art, and all names of note 
are to be found in the catalogue of works per- 
formed at these concerts. We find many 
composers with one symphony credited to 
them. Whether they have written more it is, of 
course, impossible to say. Mr. Prout is among 
the three who have not only gone beyond their 
first symphony but have reached their fourth; 


the other two being Mr. Wingham and Mr. F.H, 
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Cowen. Of Mr. Wingham’s four, however, 
only two have been produced at the Palace. 
Mr. Prout’s new Symphony in D was played 
for the first time last year at Oxford. It is a 
bright, genial, and clever work. There is a 
certain formality about the subject-matter and 
thematic development of the opening Allegro 
and the Finale which falls strangely upon ears 
accustomed to the dissonances and displace- 
ments of accent of nineteenth-century music ; 
but Mr. Prout errs on the safe side. The slow 
movement—a cross between Mozart and 
Schubert—is very charming; the scherzo is 
lively and effective. The symphony was ad- 
mirably rendered, and at the close there was a 
call for the composer. Herr Schonberger 
played Saint-Saén’s Pianoforte Concerto in G 
minor. This work gave him an opportunity of 
displaying all his best qualities, and he achieved 
a great success. Miss Alice Whitacre was the 
vocalist. She sang Mozart’s ‘‘ Mia speranza 
adorata”—a song with high notes and florid 
passages, written for his sister-in-law, the 
famous Mdme. Lange. Miss Whitacre has a 
flexible voice, but her intonation in the high 
notes was far from pure. 

Spohr’s Quintett in C minor for pianoforte 
and strings was given for the first time at the 
Popular Concerts last Monday. The composer’s 
avowed object in writing this work was to pro- 
vide his wife with something brilliant and 
showy for her concert performances. It was, 
of course, natural that Spohr, proud of his 
wife’s talent, should manufacture music likely 
to show off her playing to the best advantage, and 
to tickle the ear of the public; but compositions 
of this kind last only foratime, and, when for- 
gotten, are scarcely worth reviving. The Quin- 
tett in D, never given at these concerts, is far 
more worthy of a hearing. In the work under 
notice there is little to remind us of Spohr at 
his best, and much to remind us of Mozart and 
Hummel at their worst. Mr. Max Pauer 
played his part with great dexterity, while 
Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Hollander, and Piatti 
accompanied (as Spohr would hive said) the 
pianist with taste and discretion. Mr. Pauer 
gave further proofs of his skill in a very diffi- 
cult and very dry solo of Chopin’s—an Allegro 
de Concert (Op. 46). This, too, was introduced 
for the first time, and is not likely to be often 
repeated. Foran encore Mr. Pauer played a 
piece of genuine Chopin—the Etude in C (Op. 
1), No. 7). The programme included Men- 
delssohn’s Octett (Op. 20), The performers 
were Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Burnett, Wiener, 
Hollander, Gibson, Howell, and Piatti. This 
fine work, written by the composer at the age 
of fifteen, has been one of the picces de résistance 
ever since the establishment of these concerts 
in 1859, The performance, though good, was 
scarcely equal to some we have heard here 
Herr Joachim played some transcriptions of 
S humann, and Miss Hope Glenn sang songs 
by Haydn and Ries. 

The fifth Novello concert took place last 
Tuesday evening at St. James’s Hall. Mr, 
F. H. Cowen conducted his own cantata, ‘‘ The 
Steeping Beauty,” and Dr. Mackenzie the 
*‘Choral Symphony.” Mr. Cowen’s cantata, 


since its production at Birmingham in 
1885, has been noticed more than once 
by us, so we need now devote only 


a word or two to the performance. Mrs. 
Hutchinson and Mr, Lloyd sang, as at Bir- 
mingham, the soprano and tenor music, and 
were highly successful. Mdme. Patey gave a 
very vigorous rendering of the Wicked Fay music. 
The choir sang with much taste and brilliancy, 
and altogether the composer had reason to be 
proud of the rendering of his work and of its 
reception. It is difficult to do full justice to 


Dr. Mackepzje’s careful and, in many points, 
excellent rendéring of Beethoven’s great work, 
for one cannot forget Herr Richter, who gives 





it to us once a year. The scherzo, under Dr. 
Mackenzie, was, perhaps, the most successful 
of the instrumental movements, though the trio 
was taken at a much slower rate than that 
adopted by the German conductor. The adagio 
lacked repose. In the second part of the sym- 
phony the choir greatly distinguised itself. 
The soloists were Miss Annie Marriott, Mdme. 
Patey, Messrs. Lloyd and Watkin Mills. The 
last-named gave a somewhat ponderous read- 
ing of the bass music. Dr. Mackenzie wisely 
persuaded the solo singers to come on the 
platform before the symphony commenced, 
and not, as usual, only after the third move- 
ment. 

The programme of Mr. Henschel’s fourteenth 
concert last Wednesday included an interesting 
novelty. Violoncello players have reason to 
complain of their limited répertoire, so far as 
classical compositions are concerned. But 
Haydn wrote six for the violoncello, yet the 
most important one in D was performed by Mr. 
J. Klengel for the first time here. In his 
remarks on this work, the compiler of the pro- 
gramme-book would have done better to quote 
Herr Pohl, the latest biographer of Haydn, 
than Fétis, who is often incorrect. The concerto 
was not performed exactly as the master wrote 
it. Haydn’s accompaniments to his concertos 
were for strings, and in one instance for strings 
and two horns; but the accompaniments on 
Wednesday were played by strings and wood- 
wind. Cadences, too, were added and written 
quite in modern style, and the solo part was 
very probably touched up in places. We pre- 
sume the player used the violoncello part 
revised by Bockmiihl, and the ‘‘ C. R.”’ cadences. 
[he concerto is interesting, the slow movement 
being especially charming. Mr. Klengel is an 
executant of the first rank, but his tone 
is somewhat nasal. He was well received. 
The programme included some movements from 
Mr. Cowen’s daiuty suite, ‘‘ In the Olden Time.” 
[The composer, who conducted, was much 
applauded. Schumann’s Symphony in D minor 
was remarkably well given under Mr. Henschel’s 
baton, although the third and fourth move- 
ments might, with advantage, have been taken 
faster. ‘Ihe analysis of the symphony in the 
programme-book must have puzzled anyone 
who tried to discover in the music some of the 
points indicated by the writer. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


Teacher’s Guide to the Lessons of the Child 
Pianist. By Mrs. J. S. Curwen. (Curwen.) 
Che author has evidently had experience in 
teaching ; and we recommend her book to the 
notice of all concerned in the apparently easy, 
but really difficult, task of instructing little 
children in music. We fully agree with Mrs. 
Curwen in combining theory and practice from 
the very beginning. Accompanying the little 
book are a series of finger exercises, and duets 
for pupil and teacher. The music is by Mr. J. 
Kinross, and a good deal of it is very pretty, 
though some of the pieces are a little too 
difficult. The pupil takes at one time the 
treble, at another the bass, The omission ot 
key-signatures from some of the pupils’ parts 
is, we think, a serious mistake. Let the subject 
uf key be explained, or for the time left alone, 
but let the notation of key be correct. It would 
surely be inconvenient later on to explain to a 
child that he has been playing pieces with a 
wrong key-signature. For key-signature 
cannot strictly be omitted: no sharps or flats 
stand for key-signature of C or A minor. 
Handbook of Acoustics. By T. F. Harris. 
(Curwen.) This manual will be found most 
acceptable to musical students; for the author 
endeavours, and with no small success, to 








impart all information necessary for passing 
not only ordinary musical examinations in the 
department of acoustics, but also those for the 
degree of Bachelor of Music at Cambridge and 
London. The papers at these examinations 
during the last two years, together with 
answers, are given at the end of the book. 


Lhe Practical Violin School. Parts1-11. By 
J. M. Fleming. (Upcott Gill.) In the intro- 
duction, Mr. Fleming, author of Old Violins 
and their Makers, gives some practical advice to 
students respecting the buying of a violin and 
bow. In the following numbers there are not 
only many useful exercises and hints with 
regard to practice conveyed in simple and 
pleasant language, but the elements of music 
are also explained. This ‘‘School’’ will be 
found of much help to students who cannot 
afford a good teacher. 


Abraham, Moses, Elijah and Peter. Services 
of Sacred Song. (Novello.) These services, 
compiled by Archdeacon Farrar, the Rey, 
R. F. Dale, and others, consist of prayers, 
passages from the Bible, and hymns ; aud they 
are specially intended for Sunday school 
festivals. The tunes, selected chiefly from the 
Hymnary, are, therefore, not, as in many 
similar publications, light and trashy. The 
‘** Pilgrim March” from ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” as an 
overture in the Moses service, is, however, 
somewhat incongruous. 


The Pianists Album. By J. Trouselie, 
(Marriott & Williams.) This is a set of twelve 
‘‘ characteristic” pieces, of which three have 
been sent tous. No. 2, ‘‘The Rivulet,’’ has a 
flowing melody, but is somewhat monotonous ; 
No. 6, ‘‘Romance,” is more interesting, but 
the middle part is weak; No. 9, ‘‘ Fairy Tale,” 
is the best of the three. Two ballads in A and 
B minor, by the same composer, are light com- 
positions, though lacking in originality. 


Chant Mélancolique. By E. M. Wooley. 
(London Music Publishing Co.) The opening 
theme, Schubertian in character, is well suited 
to the title of the piece. The middle section is 
less pleasing, because less refined. 


Nocturne, in B minor, by Whewall Bowling 
(Marriott & Williams), is a piece which, in 
spite of its occasional vagueness, is interesting. 
The composer gives promise of still better 
things. 

Arise, Shine. Anthem. By G. F. Cobb. 
(London Music Publishing Co.) We have on 
several occasions spoken of Mr. Cobb’s church 
music. This anthem affords another favourable 
specimen of his powers. 


Six Settings of Kyrie Eleison, and Six Alternate 
Chants. By F. Gilbert Webb. (Novello.) The 
latter are smooth and flowing; the former are 
melodious, but some of the harmonies are 
forced. 

The Land of Song. By F. Leideritz. (Klein.) 
A light but not unpleasing song. The sharps, 
however, in the sixth bar of the second page 
are not only ungrammatical, but awkward to 
the eye. 

Wedded. Song. By Marcellus Higgs. 
(Metzler.) Simple, and in its way, effective. . 

Parted but Unchanged. By F. 8. Southgate. 
(Moutrie.) A flowing and melodious ballad. 


For Merrie, Merrie Enjla.d. By Dr. W: 
Spark. (Marriott & Williams.) A national 
song set to plain, but not vulgar music. 


The Sea Fairies. Trio for Female Voices. 
By Otto Booth. (Jefferys.) A tuneful but 
ordinary setting of Lord Tennyson’s graceful 
poetry. 

Marion. By O. Kronke, (Novello.) A short, 
but graceful song. 








